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HEWN we have the good fortune to meet with a work, 
in which knowledge, elegance, and fpirit, are happily 
united with method and perfpicuity, we then follow the Au- 
thor with pleafure ; and, even after a long feparation, we rejoin 
him with eafe. “Thus, though we have been prevented, by una- 
voidable interruptions, from a due attendance on this excellent 
Writer, yet we find no difficulty in meafuring back the lengths 
he has pafled, and in purfuing the clue which guides hia 
through the intricate labyrinths of law. | 
The third book, now under confideration, treats of PRIVATE 
WRONGS ; and that the reader may keep in view the general 
avalyfis of the fubjeét, our Author very properly introduces 
this divifion, by a reference to the foregoing part of the work. 
‘ At the opening, fays he, of thefe commentaries municipal 
‘aw * was in general defined to be, ** arule of civil conduc, pre- 
{cribed 


* It is obfervable, that in the 2d fect, of the Introduétion referred to, 

our Author has apologized for the expreffion municipal law. ‘ I call 
MN municipal lazy, fays he, in compliance with common {fpeech; for 
though ttrigtly that expreffion denotes the particular cuffoms of one fingle 
muntcipium or free town, yetit may wilh fufficient propriety be apphed 
to any one ftate or nation, which is governed by the fame Jaws and cuf- 
toms.” This apology fuggefts to us fome obfervations which did not 
occur when the paffage was before under confideration. 
_ Itis true, the diftingtion which was among the Romans between the 
ingenat and the municifes, and which is very accurately marked by 
Cicero de Leg. now no longer fubfifts: yet, meverthelefs, it was, in 
Wr Opinion, unneceflary to apologize for this expreffion: for thangh 
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{cribed by the fupreme power in a ftate, commanding what js 
Fight, and prohibiting what is wrong.” From hence therefore 
it followed, that the primary objects of the law are the eftablith- 
ment of rights, end the prohibition of wrongs. And this oc. 
cafioned the diftribution of thefe colle€tions into two general 
heads ; under the former of which we have already contidered 
the rights that were defined and eftablifhed, and under the latter 
are now to confider. the surongs that are forbidden and redrefled 
by the laws of England.’ 

As rights were dillinguifhed into two forts, namely the richt; 
of perfons and the rights of things, fo likewife wovongs are divided 
into two {pecies, private wrongs and public wrongs. The firft 
of thefe fpecies of wrongs, conftitutes the fubjeét of the volume 
before us; the other ipecies is referved for the concluding 
volume. 

_ The redrefg of private wrongs is diftiibuted into three feve- 
tal fpecies; firft, that which is obtained by mere aé& of the 
parties themiclves; fecondly, that which is effected. by mere 
act and operation of law ; and thirdly, that whigh arifes from 
fuit or action in courts, 

As the confideration of the firft two, regards mere technical 
learning, we fhall therefore pafs them over, and confine our 
ebfervaticn to the third, which, fo far as it treats of courts of 
juttice, is of a more general and hiftorical nature. 

We the rather decline entering into any particular account 
of the two former modes of redrefs, as the general {cope and 
fubftance of them is contained in the following paffage, which 
may be confidered as a kind of rec2pitulation of thofe fubjecte. 


it was originally confined to denote the right to the civi! laws of Rome, 
which was conferred on the municipia or dependent flates, yet it came 
by degrees to fignify all civil laws without aittinciion : and the exprel- 
fions municipal law and civil law have, time out of mind, been uled 
fynonimoully. 

We doubt, however, whether the learned Writer has expreffed him- 
felf with his ufual accuracy, in faying that the municipal law deaoses 
the particular cuftoms of one fingle muni::pium or free town, 

This paflage appears liable to two objcetioa-. Firit, it feems impro- 
per to render municipium a free torn: tor muxicipium properly fign fies 
acity or town on wiich the Romans conferred the fame privileges 
which the citizens of Rome enjoyed; and as thefe privileges were cov- 
ferred by way of gift or favour, the municipia may rather be confidered 
as dependent than as free ttates. Secondly, as thefe municipia, notwia- 
ftand:ng they were entitled to the privileges of Roman ctuzens, did ne 
verthelefs contioue to be governed by their own laws and cuftoms, \ 
may be thought inaccurate to fay that municipal saw denotes the pari 
cular cuftoms Of a municipiuit 
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Our Author, in the third chapter, treating of courts in ge- 
neral, fays, * And here it will not be improper to obferve *, that 
although, in the feveral cafes of redrefs by the act of the parties 
mentioned in a former chapter, the law allows an extrajudicial 
remedy, yet that does not exclude the ordinary courfe of juftice : 
but it is only an additional weapon put into the hands of certain 
perfons in particular inftances, where natural equity or the pe- 
culiar circumftances of their fituation required a more expedi- 
tious remedy, than the formal procefs of any court .of judica- 
ture can furnifh. Therefore, though I may defend myielf, or 
relations, from external violence, 1 yet am afterwards entitled 
to an aclion of aflault and battery: though I may retake my 
goods if I have a fair. and peaceable opportunity, this power of 
recaption does not debar me from my aétion of trover or de- 
tinue: 1 may either enter on the lands, on which [ have a right 
of entry, or may demand poffeffion by a real action: I may 
either abate a nufance by my own authority, or call upon the 
law to do it for me: I may diftrein for rent, or have an action 
of dcbt at my own option: if I do not diftrein my neighbours 


* Thefe twocafes are 1, If a perfon indebted to another makes his 
creditor or debtee his executor, or if fuch creditor obtains letters of ad- 
miniftration to his ccbtor ; in thefe cafes the law gives him a remedy 
for his debt, by allowing him to retain fo much as will pay h'mlelf, be- 
fore any other creditors whofe debts are of equal degrec. This is a re- 
medy by the mere act of law, and grounded upon this reafon ; that the 
executor Cannot, without an apparent abfurdity, commence a {uit againit 
himfe!f as reprefentative of the deceafed, to recover that which is due to 
him in his own private capacity: but, having the whole perfonal eftate 
inhis hands, fo much as is fufficient to anfwer his owa demand, is, by 
operation of law, applied to that particular purpofe. 

2. Remirter is where he, who hath the true property or jus proprie- 
tatis in lands, but is out of poMeflion thereof, and hath wo sight to en- 
ter without recovering poffefion in an action, hath afterwards the free- 
hold caft upon him by fome fubfequent. and, of courte, defective, 
title : in this cafe he is remitted, or fent back, by operation of law, to 
his antient and more certain title, ‘The right of entry, which he hath 
gained by a bad title, fhall be it/a facto annexed to his own inherent 
good one; and his defeafible efiate thall be utterly defeated and annul- 
ted, by the inftantancous.2Q of law, without his participation or con- 
fent. Asif A. diflvifes B. that is, turns him out of pofleflion, and dies 
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cattle damage-feafant, I may compel him by ation of trefpa& to 
make me a fair fatisfaction: if a heriot, or a deodand, be with- 
held from me by fraud or force, I may recover it though I never 
fcized it. And with regard to accords and arbitrations, thefe, 
in their nature being merely an agreement or compromife, moft 
indifputably fuppofe a previous right of obtaining redrefs fome 
other way, whicu is given up by fuch agreement. But as to 
remedies by the mere operation of law, thofe are indeed given, 
becaufe no remedy cen be minittred by fuit of ation, without 
running into the palpable abfurdity of a man’s bringing an ace 
tion againft himfelf: the two cafes wherein they happen 
being fuch, wheretn the only poffible legal remedy would be 
directed againft the very perfon himfelf who fecks relief.’ | 

Having taken notice of the genera! diftin€tion of courts, into 
courts of record, and courts not of record, he proceeds in the fourth 
chapter to confider the feveral fpéecies of courts of jrftice; 
which are either fuch as are of public or general jurifdiction 
throughout the whole realm, or fuch as are only of private and 
fpecial jurifdi€tion in fome particular parts of it. Before he 
treats of the public courts of common taw and equity, Mr. 
Blackftone makes the following general and ingenious reflec 
tions. 

‘ The policy of our antient conftitution, as regulated and 
eftablifhed by the great Alfred, was to bring juftice home to 
every man’s door, by conftituting as many courts of judicature 
as there are manors and townfhips in the kingdom; wherein in- 
juries were redrefled in an eafy and expeditious manner, by the 
juffrage of neighbours and friends. Thefe little courts how- 
ever communicated with others of a larger jurifdiétion, and 
thofe with others of a ftill greater power ; afcending gradually 
from the loweft to the fupreme courts, which were fefpectively 
conftituted to correct the errors of the inferior ones, and to de- 
termine fuch caufes as by reafon of their weight and difficulty 
demanded a more folemn difcuffion. The courfe of juftice 
flowing in large ftreams from the king, as the fountain, to his 
fuperior courts of record ; and being then fubdivided into fmaller 
channels, till the whole and every part of the kingdom were 
plentifully watered and refrefhed. An inftitution that feems 
highly agreeable to the dictates of natural reafon, as well as of 
more enlightened policy; being equally fimilar to that which 
prevailed in Mexico and Peru before they were difcovered by 
the Spaniards; and that which was eftablifhed in the Jew 
republic by Mofes. In Mexico each town and province had 
its proper judges, who heard and decided caufes, except when 
the point in litigation was too intricate for their determination ; 
and then it was remitted to the fupreme court of the empires 
eftablifhed in the capital, and confitting of twelve judges. Pert 
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according to Garcilaflo de Vega (an hiftorian defcended from 
the antient Incas of that country) was divided into fmall diftriéts 
containing #en families each, all regiftred, and under one ma- 
giftrate; who had authority to decide little differences and pu- 
nifh petty crimes. Five of thefe compofed a higher clafs or 
ffyy families ; and two of thefe laft compofed another called a 
hundred. “Ten hundreds conftituted the largeft divifion, con- 
fifting of a thoufand families; and each divifion had its fepa- 
rate judge or magiftrate, with a proper degree of fubordination, 
In like manner we read of Mofes; that, finding the fole admi- 
niftration of juftice too heavy for him, he ** chofe able men out 
of all Ifrael, fuch as feared God, men of truth, hating cove- 
toufnefs ; and made them heads over the people, rplers of thou- 
fands, rulers of hundreds, rulers of fifties, and rulers of tens: 
and they judged the people at all feafons; the hard caufes they 
brought unto Moles, but every {mall matter they judged them- 
felves.” Thefe inferior courts, at leaft the name and form of 
them, ftill continue .jn.qur legal conftitution: byt as the fupe- 
rior courts of record have in practice obtained a concurrent ori- 
ginal jurifdiction with thefe; and as there is befides a power of 
removing plaints or actions thither from all the inferior jurif- 
dictions ; upon .thefe accounts (among others) it has happened 
that thefe petty tribunals have fallen jato decay, and aloft into 
oblivion: whether for the better or the worfe, may be matter 
of fome fpeculation ; when we confider on the one hand the en- 
creafe of expence and delay, and on the other the more up- 
right and impartial decifion, that follow from.this change of ju- 
n{diction.’ 

This is indeed a queftion very open to debate, concerning 
which we fhall hereafter, in the courfe of our review of the 
volume, have occafion to exprefs our fentiments. 

Mr. Blackftone then proceeds to enumerate the feveral courts, 
beginning with the loweft. © The loweft, and at the fame 
time the moft expeditious court of juftice known to the law or 
England is the court of Pied oudre curta pedis pulverizati; fo 
called from the glufty feet of the fuitors, {tis a court of re- 
cord, incident to every fair and market ; of which the fteward 
of him, who owns or has the toll of the market, is the judge. 
It was inftituted to adminifter juftice for all injuries done in that 
very fair or market, and not in any preceeding one. So that 
the injury muft be done, complained of, heard, and determined, 
Within the compafs of one and the fame day. ‘I'he court hath 
Sognizance of all matters that can poffibly arife within the pree 


Cin of that fair or market; and the plaintiff muft make oath 


that the caufe of an aGtion arofe there. From this court a writ 
of error lies, in the nature of an appeal, to the courts of Weit- 
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Mr. Blackftone then gives an account of the court Baroy 
which is of two natures: the one is acuftomary court, which he 
{poke of in the preceding volume, the other, which is now 
under contlideration, is a court of common law, and it is the 
court of the barons, by which name the freeholders were fome- 
times antiently called ; for that it is held before the freeholders 
who owe fuit and fervice to the manor, the fteward being ra- 
ther the regifter than the judge. ¢ This was formerly held 
every three weeks; and its moft important bufinefs is to 
determine, by writ of right, all controverfies relating to the 
rixht of lands within the manor. It may alfo hold plea of 
any perfonal actions, of debt, trefpafs on the cafe, or the like, 
where the debt or damages do not amount to forty fhillings. 
Which is the fame fum, or three marks, that bounded the ju- 
rifdiction of the antient Gothic courts in their loweft inftance, 
or ferding-courts, fo called becaufe four were inftituted within 
every fuperior diftrict or hundred.’ * After judgment given a 
writ of fal/e judgment lies to the courts at Weftminfter to rehear 
and review the caufe, and not a writ of error, for this is nota 
court of record.’ 

This is a very clear and fuccinct account of this antient court, 
which, we may edd, was formerly in fuch eftimation, that it 
had conuzance of all pleas of Jand within the manor, fo that 
no one within the manor could apply to any other jurifdiction 
without a remi/it curiam from the lord, . 

An account of the hundred-court follows next. This is only 
a larger court baron, being held for all the inhabitants of a 
particular hundred inftead of a manor. The free fuitors are 
here the judges, and the fteward the regifter, as in the cafe of 
a court baron. It is likewife no court of record refembling 
the former in all points, except that in point of territory it is 
of greater jurifdiétion. Our Au:hor apprehends, and with 
cood reafon, that the inftitution of this court was coeval with 
that of hundreds themfelves, which were formerly introduced, 
though not invented by Alfred, being derived from: the polity 
of the antient Germans. But this court, as caufes are equally 
liabie to removal from hence, as from the common court 
baron, and by the fame writs, and may alfo be reviewed by 
writ of falfe judement, is therefore fallen into equal difufe with 
regard to the trial of actions. 

We could with that the learned Author had been fomewhat 
more full and particular in his account of this antient court. 
We concur with him in opinion that Alfred firft introduced 
the divifion of hundreds, and it may be worth while obferving 
that at their firft inftitution, the government of them was affign- 
ed tothe king’s relations, who were therefore ftiled confanguintt, 
as laras lieutenanis, earks, &c. arg ftiled to this day. It mn : 
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added, that the jurifdi@tion of thefe hundred courts is transferred 
co the county Courts, except fome few, which have been an- 
nexed to the crown, or granted to fome confiderable fubjeé, 
with whom they remain in the nature of a fraachife, in which 
the fheriff has no ordinary authority. 

The county court ftands next in order in Mr. Blackftone’s 
arrangement, and this is a court incident to the jurif{diction of 
the theriff. It is mot a court of record, but may hold pleas of 
debt or damages under the value of 40s. ¢ ‘he county court 
may alfo hokd plea of many real actions, and of all perfonal 
agtions to any amount, by virtue of a fpecial writ called a ju/- 
ticies; which is a writ empowering the fheriff for the fake of di:- 
patch to do the fame juftice in his county court, as might other- 
wife behad at Weftminfter, The freeholders of the county are 
the real judges in this court, and the fheriff is the minifterial 
oficer. The great conflux of freeholders, which are fuppoled 
always to attend at the county court (which Spelman calls forwn 
pkbeta juflitiae et theatrum comitivae poteftatis) is the reafon way 
all acts of parliament at the end of every {eflion were wont to be 
there publithed by the fheriff; why all outlawries of abfconding 
offenders are there proclaimed; and why alle popular elections 
which the frecholders are to make, as formerly of fheriffs and 
confervators of the peace, and ftill of coroners, verderers, and 
knights of the fhire, muft ever be made 7» pleno comitatu, or, in 
fullcounty court. By the ftatute 2 Edw. VIL c. 25. no county 
court fhall be adjourned longer than for one month, confitting 
of twentv eight days. And this was alfo the antient ulage, as 
appears from the laws of King Edward the elder: ** pracpz/itus 
(that is, the fheriff) ad guartam cireiter feptimanan frequentem 
populi concicnem celebrate; cuique jus dicito; litefque fingulas diri- 
miti.” Jn thofe tunes the county court was a court of great 
diznity and fplendor, the bifhop and the ealdorman (or car!) 
with the principal men of the (hire fitting therein to adminifter 
jultice both in lay and ecclefiaftical caufes. But it’s dignity was 
much impaired, when the bifhop was prohibited and the earl 
neglected to attend it. And, in modern times, as procecdings 
are removeable from hence into the king’s fuperior courts, by 
writ of pone or recordare, in the fame manner as from hundred- 
courts, and courts-baron ; and as the fame writ of fulfe judge- 
ment may be had, in nature of a writ of error; this has occa- 
fioned the fame difufe of bringing actions therein.’ 

It might have been added, that before the erection of the 
courts at Weiiminifter, the county courts were the chief courts 
ef the kingdom, and, as we learn from Glanwiile, Bracton, Brit- 
ton, and Fieta, they had cognizance of very confiderable con- 
cerns. “The concurring power which the bifhop and alJerman 
for earl] had in thefe courts, was derived from a law of kine 
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Edgar’s, but thefe powers were feparated by William the Con- 
queror. 

Mr. Blackftone then proceeds to the confideration of thofe 
courts which were calculated for the adminiftration of redrefs 
throughout the whole kingdom at large. Of theie, the firft 
taken notice of is the court of common pleas. 

¢ By the antient Saxon conftitution there was only one fupe- 

rior court of juftice in tie kingdom: and that had cognizance 
both of civil and fpiritual caufes; wiz. the wittena-gemote, or 
general council, which affembled annually or ofiener, where- 
ever the king kept his Eafter, Chriftmas, or Whitiontide, as 
well to do private juftice as to confult upon public bufinefs. 
At the conqueft the ecclehattical jurifdiction was diverted into 
another channel ; and the conqueror, fearing danger from thefe 
annual parliaments, contrived alfo to feparate their minifterial 
power, as judges, from their deliberative, as counfellors to the . 
crown. He therefore eftablifhed a conftant court in his own 
hall, thence called by Bracton and other antient authors aula 
regia or aula regis. This court was compofed of the king’s 
great officers of ftate refident in his palace, and ufually atten- 
dant on his perfon , fuch as the lord high conftable and Jord 
marefchal, who chiefly prefided in matters of honour and of 
arms; determining according to the law military and the law of 
nations. Befidesthefe there were the lord high fteward, and lord 
great chamberlain ; the {teward of the houfhold ; the lord chan- 
cellor, whofe peculiar bufinefs it was to keep the king’s feal and 
examine all {uch writs, grants, and letters, as were to pals 
under.that authority ; and the lord high treafurer, who was the 
principal advifer in all matters relating to the revenue. Thefe 
high officers were affifted by certain perfons learned in the laws, 
who were called the king’s jufticiars or juftices; and by the 
greater barons of. parliament, all of whom had a feat in the 
aula regia, and formed a kind of court of appeal, or rather of 
advice, in matters of great moment and difficulty. All thefein 
their feveral departments tranfaéted all fecular bufinefs both 
criminal and civil, and Jikewife the matters of the revenue : and 
over all prefided one fpecial magiftrate, called the chief jufticiat 
or capitalts yufliciarius totius Angliae ; who was alfo the principal 
minifter of {tate, the fecond man in the kingdom, and by virtue 
of his office guardian of the realm in the king’s abfence. And 
this officer it was who principally determined all the vaft va- 
riety of caufes that arofe in this extenfive jurifdiction ; and from 
the plenitude of his power grew at length both obnoxious to 
the people and dangerous to the government which employed 
him. 

© This great univerfal court being bound to follow the king’s 
houfehold in all his progreffcs and expeditions, the trial of com-; 
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non caufes therein was found very burthenfome to the fubject. 
Wherefore king John, who dreaded alfo the power of the juf- 
‘iciar, very readily confented to that article which now forms 
the eleventh chapter of magna carta, and enacts “* that communta 
placita non Jequantur curiam resis, fed teneantur in aliguo loco certo. 
This certain place was eftablifhed in Weftminfter-hall, the 
place where the aula regis originally fate, when the king re- 
{ded in that city ; and there it hath ever fince continued. And 
the court being thus rendered fixed and itationary, the judges 
became fo too, and a chief with other juftices of the common 
pleas was thereupon appointed ; with jurifdiction to hear and 
determine all pleas of land, and injuries merely civil between 
fudject and fubject. Which critical eftablifhment of this prin- 
cipal court of common law, at that particular juncture and that 
patticular place, gave rife to the inns of couri in its neighbour- 
hood; and thereby collecting together the whole body of the 
common lawyers, enabled the law itfelf to withftand the attacks 
of the canonifts and civilians, who laboured to extirpate and 
deftroy it.’ 

‘The aula regia being thus ftripped of fo confiderable a 
branch of its jurifdi@tion, and the power of the chief jufticiar 
being alfo confiderably curbed by many articles in the great 
charter, the authority of both began to decline apace under the 
long and troublefome reign of king HenryIIl. And, in farther 
purfuance of this example, the other feveral officers of the chief 
jufticiar were, under Edward the firft (who new-modelled the 
whole frame of our judicial polity) fubdivided and broken into 
difting courts of judicature. A court of chivalry was erected, 
over which the conftable and marefchal prefided; as did the 
fteward of the houfhold over another, conftituted to regulate 
the king’s domeftic fervants. he high fteward, with the 
barons of parliament, formed an auguft tribunal for the trial af 
delinquent peers ; and the barons referved to themfelves in par- 
lament the right of reviewing the fentences of other courts in 
the lait refort.. The diftribution of common juftice between 
man and man was thrown into fo provident an order, that the 
creat judicial officers were made to form a checque upon each 
other: the court of chancery iffuing all original writs under 
the great feal to the other courts ; the common pleas being al- 
‘wed to determine all caufes between private fubjects ; the ex- 
chequer managing the king’s revenue ; and the court of king’s 

Och retaining all the jurifdiGtion which was not cantoned out 
to other courts, and particula:ly the fuperintendance of all the 
relt by way of appeal; and the fole cognizance of pleas of the 
‘own or criminal caufes.’ 

Our Author does not fcem to be quite explicit as to the pre- 
Cile time of erecting this court. If we may truft the authority 
of 
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of the moft anticnt writers, particularly of Bradton, if we re. 
member right, it was firft erected in the reign of Henry the 
third, and at length fettled at Weftminfter: and then it was 
that the flile of the writs was altered: for before it was made 
fiationary, they ran quod fit coram me vel jufliciariis meis, whereas 
they afterwards ran coram ju/lictarits nofivis apud th ef nsnaflerium, 

¢ The court of King’s Bench (fo cailed becauie the king ufed 
formerly to fit there in perfon, the ftile of the court till beine 
coram ipfo rege) is the fupreme court of common law in thie 
kingdom ; conirfting of a chief juftice and three puifne jultices, 
who zre by their office the fovercign confervators of the peace 
aad fupreme coroners of the land. Yet, though the king him- 
felf ufed to fit in this court, and ftill is fuppofed fo to do; he 
did not, neither by Jaw is he empowered to, determine any 
caufe or motion, but by the mouth of his judges, to whom he 
hath committed his whole judicial authority.” * James the fir, 
as ous author obferves in a note, is faid to have {ate in this 
court in perfon, but was informed by his judges that he could 
not deliver an opinion.’ 

¢ This court, which is the remnant of the aula regia, is not, 
nor can be, trom the very nature and conttitution of it, fixed 
to any certain place, but may follow the king’s court wherever 
it. goes; for which reafon all procefs ifluing out of this court in 
the king’s name is returnable ** wbicungue fuertmus in Anglia.” 
It hath indeed, for fome centuries paft, utually fate at Weft 
mninfter, being an antient palace of the crown; but might re- 
move with the king to York or Exeter, if he thought proper 
to command it. And we find that, after Edward I. had con- 
guered Scotland, it actuaily fate at Roxburgh.’ 

¢ The jurifdition of this court is very high and tranfcendent. 
It -k:eps all inferior jurif{JiGions within the bounds of their au- 
thori:y, and may eitner remove their proceedings to be decermi- 
ned here, or prohibit their progrefs below. — It fuperintends all 
civil corporations in the kingdom. [It commands magittrates 
and ethers to do what their duty requires, in every cafe where 
there is no other ipecific remedy. It protects the liberty of the 
tubject, by fpeedy and fummary interpofition. It takes cognl 
zauce both of criminal and civil cautes; the former in what 
is called the crown-fide or crown-office; the Jatter in the plea 
tide of the court.’ 

¢ This court is hkewife a court of appeal, into which may 
be removed by writ of error all determinations of the court of 
common pleas, avd of all inferior courts of record in England: 
end to which a writ of error lies alfo fiom the court of kings 
bench in Ireland. Yet even this fo high and honourable cout 
is net the dernier refort of the fubject; for if he be not fatisfied 


with any determination here, he may remove it by writ of errot 
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ato the houfe of lords, or the court of exchequer chamber, as 
the cafe may happen, according to the nature of the fuit, and 
the manner in which it has been profecuted.’ 

Mr. Blackftone next treats of the court of exchequer, which, 
sshe obferves, is inferior tn rank, not only to the court of 
king’s bench, but tothe court of common picas ; but he chofe 
toconfider it in this order, on account of its double capacity, 
ssa court of law, and a court of equity alfo, ‘his is a very 
sntient court of record, fet up by William the Conqueror, as 
apart of the aula regia 5 though regulated and reduced to its 
prefent order by Edward the Firft, and intended principally to 
order the revenues of the crown, and to recover the king’s debts 
and duties. It confifts of two divifions: the receipt ot the ex- 
chequer, which manages the royal revenue; and the court or 


judicial part of it, which is again fubdivided as above men- 


tioned, 
The court of exchequer is held in the Exchequer-chamber 


before the lord treafurer, the chancellor of the exchequer, the 
chief baron, and the three pur/ne ones. ‘The primary and ori- 
ginal bufinefs of this court 1s to call the king’s debtors to 
«count by bill filed by the attorney general; and to recover 
any lands, tenements or hereditaments, any goods, chattels, 
ot other profits or benefits belonging to the crown. But, by a 
hction of law, all kinds of perfonal fults may be profecuted in 
the court of exchequer. © For as all the officers and minifters 
of this court have, like thofe of other fuperior courts, the pri- 
vilege of fuing and being fued only in their own court; fo alfo 
the king’s debtors, and farmers, and all accomptants of the ex- 
chequer, are privileged to fue and implead all manner of perfons 
in the fame court of equity, that they themfelves are called into. 
They have likewife privilege to fue and implead one another, 
or any ftranger, in the fame kind of common law aétions 
(where the perfonality only is concerned) as are profecuted in 
the court of common pleas. 

* This gives original to the common law part of their jurif- 
dition, which was eftablifhed merely for the benefit of the king’s 
accomptants, and is exercifed by the barons only of the exche- 
quer, and not the treafurer or chancellor. ‘The writ upon which 
all proceedings here are grounded is called a guo minus: in 
which the plaintiff fuggefts that he is the king’s farmer or debtor, 
and that the defendant hath done him the injury or damage 
complained of ; qua minus fuffictens exiftit, by which he is the lefs 
able, to pay the king his debt or rent.’ * The furmife of being 
dedtor to the king, is therefore hecome matter of form and mere 
Words of courfe, and the court is open to all the nation equally. 

he fame holds with regard to the equity fide of the court: for 
there any perfon may file a bill againft another upon a bare 
dug- 
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fuzgeftion that he is the king’s accompiant ; but whether he ig 
fo, or not, is never controverted. In this court, onthe equit 
fide, the clergy have long ufed to exhibit their bills for the to 
payment of tithes; in which cafe the furmife of being the 
king’s debtor is no fiction, they being bound to pay him their 
firft fruits, and annual tenths. But the chancery has of late 


years obtained a large fhare in this bufiicis. 


_* An appeal from the equity fide of this court lies imme. 
diately to the houfe of peers; but from the common law fide 
in purfuance of the ftatute 31 Edw. HI. c. i2. a writ of error 
muft be firft brought into the court of exchequer chamber, And 
from their determination there lies, in the dernier reforty a writ 
of error to the houfe of lords.’ 

To this account of :he court of exchequer, and of its gents 
val divifion, it may not be improper to fubjoin, that fome 
have enumerated feven diftinct courts in the exchequer, namely, 
a. The court of pleas. 2. The court of accounts, 3. The 
court of receipt. 4. The court of exchequer chamber, where- 
in all the judges of England are affembled. 5. The court of 
exchequer chamber, for errors ia the court of exchequer. 6, 
‘The court of exchequer chamber, for errors in the king’s bench, 
7. The court of equity in the exchequer chamber. 

The high court of chancery is the next and laft of the king’s 
fuperior and original courts of juftice which fall under confide- 
ration. ‘* The office and name of chancellor, Mr. Blackftone 
obferves, was certainly known to the courts of the Roman En- 
perors ; where originally it feems to have fignified a chief feribe 
or fecretary, who was afterwards invefted with feveral judicial 
powers, and a general fuperintendency over the reft of the of- 
ficers of the prince. From the Roman empire it paffed to the 
Roman church, ever emulous of imperial ftate; and hence 
every bithop has to this day his chancellor, the principal judge 
of his confiftory. And when the snodern kingdoms of Europe 
were eftablifhed upon the ruins of the empire, almoft every ftat 
preterved its chancellor, with different jurifdidtions and ‘izn'- 
ties, according to their different conftitutions. But in all of 
them he feems to have had the fupervifion of all charters, let- 
ters, and fuch other public inftruments of the crown, as wet 
authenticated in the moft folemn manner; and therefore, when 
duals came in ufe, he had always the cuftody of the king’s gre 
feal. So that the office of chancellor, or lord keeper, (whole 
authority by ftatute 5 Eliz. c. 18. is declared to be exaély the 
same) is with us at this day created by the mere delivery of the 
king’s great feal into his cuftedy : whereby he becomes, with- 
out writ or patent, an officer of the greateft weight and pow? 
of any now fubfifting in the kingdom ; and fuperior in powt® 
precedency to every temporal lord. He is a privy rouncelle 
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Wy hisoffice, and, according to lord chanccllor Ellefmere, pro- 
icutor of the houfe of lords by prefcription. To him belongs 
the appointment of all juftices of the peace throughout the 
kingdom. Being formerly ufually an ecclefiaftic, (for none 
ble were then capable of an office fo converfant in writings) 
and prefiding over the royal chapel, he became keeper of the 
king’s confcience ; vifitor, in right of the king, of all hofpi- 
talsand colleges of the king’s foundation ; and patron of all the 
king’s livings under the value of 20/. per annum in the king’s 
hooks. He is the general guardian of all infants, idiots, and 
lunatics ; and has the general fuperintendence of all charitable 
ues in the ‘Kingdom. And all this, over and above the vatt 
and extenfive jurifdiClion which he exercifes in his judicial ca- 
pacity in the court of chancery: wherein, as in the exchequer, 
there are two diftinét tribunals; the one ordinary, being a 
court of common law ; the other extraordinary, being a court 
of equity.’ | 

The ordinary lecal court, Mr. Blackftone premifes, is much 
more antient than the court of equity. ¢ Its jurifdition is to 
hold plea upon a /cire facias to repeal and cancel the king’s let- 
ters patent, when made againft law, or upon untrue fuggettions ; 
and to hold plea of petitions, monffrans de dreit, traverfes of of- 
fices, and the like ; when the king hath beea advifed to do any 
at, or is put in poffeffion of any lands of goods, in preju- 
dice of a fubjeét’s right. On proof of which, as the king can 
never be fuppofed intentionally to do any wrong, the law quef- 
tions not but he will immediately redrefs the injury ; and refers 
that confcientious tafk to the chancellor, the keeper of his con-- 
feience. It alfo appertains to this court to hold plea of all per- 
fonal aGtions, where any officer or minifter of the court is a 
party. It might likewife hold plea (by fire factas) of partitions 
of lands in coparcenary, and of dower; where any ward of 
the crown was concerned in intereft, fo lang as the military 
tenures fubfifted : as it now may alfo do of the tithes of foreit 
land, where granted by the king and claimed by a ftranger 
rgainft the grantee of the crown; and of executions on {fta- 
tutes, or recognizances in nature thereof by the ftatute 23 Hen. 
VIII. ¢. 6. But if any caufe comes to iffue in this court, that 
sy If any fact be difputed between the parties, the chancellor, 
fannot try it, having no power to fammon a jury; but mult 
Ucliver the record propria manu into the court of king’s bench, 
Where it fhall be tried by the country, and judgment fhal! 
be there given thereon. And, when judgmentis given in chan- 
cery, upon demurrer or the like, a writ of error, in nature of 


€n appeal, lies out of this ordinary court into the court of 


ie ay 
ings bench : though fo little is ufually done on the common 
‘aw fide of the court, that J have met with no traces of anv writ 
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of error being actually brought, fince the fourteenth ycar of 
Queen Elizabeth, 4 D. 1572. 

_¢ In this ordinary, or legal, court, is alfo kept the officina ju. 
titiae: out of which all original writs that pafs under the great 
feal, all commiffions of charitable ufes, fewers, bankruptcy 
idiocy, lunacy, and the like, do iflue; and for which it js “4 
ways open to the fubjeét, who may there at any time demand 
and have, ex deb:to juflitiae, ariy writ that his occafions may cal| 
for. Thefe writs (relating to the bufinefs of the fubjeét) and 
the returns to them were, according to the fimplicity of antient 
times, originally keptin a hamper, zx banaperio; and the others 
(relating to fuch matters wherein the crown is immediately or 
mediately concerned) were preferved in a little fack or bag, in 
parva baga; and thence hath arifen the diftinGion of the hang. 
per office, and petty bag office, which both belong to the com. 
mon law court in chancery.’ 

But the extraordinary court, or court of equity, as our Au- 
thor remarks, is now become the court of the greateft judicial 
confequence; and he enters very largely into its origin and ju- 
rifdicétion. He thinks it probable, * that when the courts of 
law, proceeding merely upon the ground of the king’s original 
writs and confining themiclves itri€tly to that bottom, gavea 
harfh or imperfect judgment, the application for redrefs ufed to 
be to the king in perfon affifted by his privy council, (from 
whence alfo arove the jurifdiction of the court of requefts, which 
was virtually abolifhed by the ftatute 16 Car. I. c. 10.) and 
they were wont to refer the matter either to the chancellor and 
a felect committee, or by degrees to the chancellor only, who 
mitigated the feverity cr fupplied the defeCts of the judgments 
pronounced in the courts of law, upon weighing the circum- 
ftances of the cafe. ‘This was the cuftom not only among our 
Saxon anceftors, before the inftitution of the aula regia, but allo 
after it’s diffolution, in the reign of king Edward I, if not tha 
of Henry II. 

‘In thefe early times the chief juridical emp!oyment of the 
chancellor muft have been in devifing new writs, directed to 
the courts of common law, to give remedy in cales where none 
was before adminiftered, And to quicken the diligence of the 
clerks in the chancery, who were too much attached to antiemt 
precedents, it is provided by ftatute Weftm. 2. 13 Edw. L 
c. 24. that ** whenfoever from thenceforth in one cafe a wilt 
fall be found in the chancery, and in a like cafe falling under the 
fame right and reguiring like remedy no precedent of a writ can 
be produced, the clerks in chancery fhall agree in forming4 
new onc; end, if they cannot agree, it fhall be adjourned to 
the next parliament, where a writ fhail be framed by confent 
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court of our lord the king be deficient in doing juftice to the 
juitors.” And this accounts for the very great variety of writs 
of trefpafs on the cafe, to be met with in the regifter, whereby 
the fuitor had ready relief according to the exigency of his bu- 
finefs, and adapted to the fpeciality, reafon, and equity of his 
very cafe. Which provifion (with a little accuracy in the clerks 
of the chancery, and a little liberality in the judges, by ex- 
tendi@ rather than narrowing the remedial effects of the writ) 
nia Rave effectually anfwered all the purpofes of a court of 
equity; except that of obtaining a dilcovery by the oath of the 
defendant.’ : : 

‘This, which, as our Author candidly confeffes, was the 
opinion of a learned judge in the time of Edward the 4th, is an 
opinion founded on reafon, ‘and dictated by a regard to the 
rights of mankind. A due attention to thofe rights requires 
that juftice be adminiftered, not only uprightly, but expediti- 
ovfly, and at as little expence as may be. Now nothing can 
be more fhocking to common fenfe, or more repugnant to the 
true principles of juftice, than that four judges, who muttin 
many cafes be conictous that the determination they are bound 
to make is contrary to good confcience, and injurious to jome 
of the parties before them, fhould neverthelefs have no power 
to moderate the rigour of the law, but that the parry aggrieved 
fhould be obliged, at an intolerable expence and delay, to 
move his {uit in a court but a few feet diftant, where one man 
alone has power to unlock the fetters which bound the other 
four; which, after all, are frequently fet loofe in vain: and 
the miferable fuitor, efter having fuffered deeply by the reftric- 
tion which occafioned the mifcarrtage in one court, has the 
Misfortune to reap no benefit from the liberality of the other : 
but on the contrary often finds his ruin compleated by his fuc- 
eefs in, what is called, eguity. In our judgment, the practice 
among the Romans, as alfo in the court of feffion in Scotland, 
and many other parts in Kurope, where law and equity are ed- 
miniftered by the fame tribunal; is much more confonant to 
reafon, and conducive to the ends of fubftantial juttice. The 
multiplyiny of courts and officers, only contributes to the impo- 
verifhment of the iubject, and tends, though imperceptibly, to 
the prejudice of public liverty. 

Mr. Blackfione very juftly attributes the eftablifhment of the 
feparate jurifdiction of the chancery as a court of equity, to the 
luOluctien of ufes of land: and he briefly touches on that 
Notable difpute between Lord Ellefmere and Sir Edward Coke, 
Whether a court of equity could give relief after or againft a 
Judgment at the common Jaw, concluding very properly, that 
Sit Edward Coke, who maintained the negative, was Clearly in 
the Wrong, 
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Mr. Blackftone next proceeds to treat of courts that have ng 


original jurifdiction, but are only courts of appeal ; and con. 
cludes the chapter with an account of the courts of affize and 


nift prius. 


The enfuing chapter includes the confideration of the eccle. 
fiaftical, military, and maritime courts: but our notice of thefe 
muft be referred to the enfuing month. 


[ To be continued. ] R 
| ord. 
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An Effay on Difeafes incidental to Europeans in hot Climates. Wuh 
the Method of preventing their fatal Confequences. By James 
Lind, Phyfictan to his Majefty’s Royal Hofpital at Haflar 
near Portfmouth, and Fellow of the Royal College of Phy. 
ficians in Edinburgh. To which is added, an Appendix 
Goncerning intermittent Fevers. To the whole is annexed, 
a fimple and eafy Way to render falt Water frefh, and to 
prevent a Scarcity of Provifions in long voyages at Sea, 8yo, 
6s. Becket. 1768. 


HIS eflay is divided into three parts.—In the firft, Dr, 
Lind confiders the difeafes incidental to ftrangers in dif. 
ferent parts of the world.— The fecond, comprehends his advice 
for the prefervation of Europeans, whether they refide near the 
fea in hot climates, or in the inland countries.—The third, in- 
cludes his directions for the cure of thole difeafes which attack 
ftrangers in warm climates; and likewife directions for the 
benefit of thofe, whofe conftitutions have been impaired abroad, 
Our Author in confidering the difeafes incidental to ftrangers 
in different parts of the world, begins with Europe and North 
America, then he proceeds to Africa, the Eaft Indies and the 
Weft Indies—In profecuting this plan, he treats of the ref- 
pective climates ; the unhealthy featons; and the confequent 
difeafes.—T he following is his account 

© Of the four Englifh Prefidentfbips in India. Their comparative 
degrees of health. Difeajes. 

¢ The Englifh have in this part of the world four prefident- 
fhips or governments, to which all their other fatories are fub- 
ordinate, and upon which they depend, Madrafs, Bengal, Bom- 
bay, and Bencoolen. Of thefe the climate of Bencoolen has 
proved the moft fickly and fatal, not only to the Englifh, but 
to all who have been accuftomed to live in a pure air. 

‘In the year 1763, upon the ceflion of Manillx te the 
Spaniards, by the laft treaty of peace, many Chinefe merchants, 
with their families, quitted that place, in order to fettle undef 
the Englifh government at Bencoolen : but the air of this coun 


try proved fo fatal, that moft of thofe Chinefe and their . 
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fies died foon after their arrival, Many Englifh have alfo 
fallen a facrifice to the intemperature of this climate; and in- 
deed very few of them furvived, until they built a fort on adry 
elevated fituation, at the diftance of about three miles from the 
town. It is called Fort Marlborough; where, during the 
rage of ficknefs at Bencoolen, the garrifon is fometimes very 
healthy. 

‘ Next to Bencoolen, of all the Englifh factories, the cli- 
mate of Benyal proves the moft fatal to kuropeans. ‘The rainy 
feafon commences at Bengal in June, and continues till Octo- 
ber: the remainder of the year is healthy and pleafant. Dur- 
ing the rains, this rich and fertile country is quite covered by 
the Ganges, and converted as it were into alarge pool of water. 
In the month of O&ober, when the ftagnated water begins to 
be exhaled by the heatof the fun, the air is then greatly pollu- 
ted by the vapours from the flime and mud left by the Ganges, 
and by the corruption of dead fifh and other animals. Difeafes 
then rage, attacking chiefly fuch as are lately arrived. Here, 
as inall other places, ficknefs is more frequent and fatal in fome 
years than others. The diftempers are fevers, of the remitting 
or intermitting kind; for though fometimes they may continue 
feveral days, without any perceptible remiffion, yet they have 
in general a great tendency to it, and are commonly accom- 
panied with violent fits of rigours or fhiverings, and with dif- 
charges of bile upwards and downwards. If the feafon be very 
fickly, fome are feized with a malignant fever, of which they 
foon die. The body is covered with blotches of a livid colour, 
and the corpfe in a few hours turns quite black and corrupted. 
At this time fluxes prevail, which may be called bilious or pu- 
trid, the better to diftinguifh them from others which are ac- 
companied with an inflammation of the bowels. In all thofe 
difeafes at Bengal, the lancet is cautioufly to be ufed. 

‘.Itis acommon obfervation, both at Bengal and Bencoolen, 
that the moon or tides have a remarkable influence on inter- 
mitting fevers; and I have been informed by a gentleman of 
undoubted veracity, and of great knowlege in medicine, that at 
Bengal he could foretel the precife time when the patient would 
expire, it being generally about the hour of low water. 

‘ Thus much is certain, that in the year 1762, after a great 
ficknefs, of which it was computed 30,000 blacks and 800 Eu- 
fopeans died, in the province of Bengal, upon an cclipfe of 
the moon, the Englifh merchants and others, who had left off 
taking the bark, fuffered a relapfe. The attack of this fever 
was fo general on the day of the eclipfe, that there was not the 
leaft reafin to doubt of the moon’s influence. ‘Thefe obfer- 
Vations furnifh an ufeful hint, which is, to take dofes of bark 
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fevers. . 

‘ But, to quit Bengal, let us pens to obferve,—That 
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¢ The iland ef Bombay has of late been rendered much 
more hea’ thy than it was formerly, by a wall which is now 
built, to prevent the rncroachnient of the fea, W here it formed a 
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fait ma:ch, and by an order that none of the natives fhould 
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manure their cocoa-nut trees with putrid fifh. 


© At Surat and Tellicherry, on the fame coaft, Europeans cee 

¥ . - . 
neraiy enjoy a good itate of health. 
© Madrafs is efteemed the moft healthy government belong- 
ing to the ft uelifh : and indeed the air of the whole coatt of 
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every part of it Thofe canals, replete with water, may per 
haps ferve for ios ufe, or rather for ornament ; but notwithe 
flanding the utmoft care to keep them clean, in the hot and un- 


c 


wholefome climate of Java, during and after the rainy fea ion, 

they become extremely noxious to the inhabi: ants, but more 
particul: arly to {trangers. The enone air of that place 
glone has cut off more Europeans thon have fallen by the 
fword, in all - bloody wars cmeial on ogy the Dutch in that 
par: of the wor! ld. 

¢ It is remarkat die, that excepting a very fatal fcurs = which 
raged in our flcet at fea in thelaft war ry the Enel:fh fhip 
which then touched at Batavia, fulie:cd more by the ma . 
and fatal diveafcs of that climate, than they did in any cther 
part of India. The Panther, a fhip of 60 guns, was there in 


2) 
—" 
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the years 1762 and 1764, bet both times unhappi'y curing the 
rainy feafon. Inthe former of thofe years fhe buried 70 of her 
men ; and g2 of them were very il} when fhe left that place. 
Inthe year 17044 ser: aihort flay there, 25 of her men 
died. The Medway, whi ich was in company with ner loft alfo 
a great number - ei, And it was puarticul: iriy obles he 
that the fickneis raged with the ereatett violence whcn the rein 
abated, and the fun had evaporated the water inthe ditches, fo 
that the mud begin to appear. ‘The itench from the mud was 
then intolerable. 

‘ The fever at that time was of the remitting kind. Some 
were feized fuddenly with a delirium, an nd died in the firft : 
but none furvived tue attack of a third. ‘The furgeon of the 
Panther i imputes his prefervation to he taking as much of the 
bark every hour, in claret wine, as his flomach would bear, 
beginning the uf2 of this remedy immediately upon the firit re- 
mifion of oa fever. We may form foe idea of the Dutch 
practice in this part of the world, when we find thar, by tie 
advice of four of their pbyficians, the bark was sama 
to Captain Mathiefon of the !’anther, notwithfandia: . 4 ren 
mifion of his fever could not be pee cured: fu h was their opi- 
hion and confidence in that medicine. But this gentleman, 
with many of bis men, fell a facrifice to the intempcrature of 
that climate. Nor was the ficknels ac that time confined to the 
fhips: the whole city attorded a fcene of difeafe ane death 
ttreets crow ded with funerals, bells tolling from morning to 
night, and hor.es jaded with dragging the deas in herles to thar 
eraves, 

* Acthat timea flirht cut of the fin, the | aft {cratch of a 
na il, or the ivi< ft Inco nfides ‘able warn i, turned qui k ly intoa 
putrid fpreading ulcer, which in twenty-four hours confumed 
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the eth even to the bone. This fa ‘tis fo extraordinary, that 
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on board the Medway and Panther they had the moft fatal ex. 
perience of it, and fuffered much from it. 

‘ Befides thefe malignant and remitting fevers, which race 
during the wet feafon, and fometime after it, in the unhealth 
parts of the Eaft Indies, Europeans, efpecially fuch as live in- 
temperately, are alfo fubject to fluxes, and to an inflammation 
or difeafe of the liver; which laft is almoft peculiar to India, 
and particularly to the Coromandel coatt. 

‘ Fluxes are feldom here accompanied with inflammatory 
fymptoms, the difcharges being chiefly of a putrid or bilious na- 
ture: they are removed by adminiftering firft a vomit, then 
rhubarb, and laftly ipecacoanha, in fmall dofes. After the bile 
and other putrefcent humours have been thus fufficiently eva- 
cuated, opiates, with a diet of rice, and fuch food as is ani- 
feptic, muft be prefcribed. 

‘ The difeafe of the liver is generally preceded by a high 
fever, a difficulty of breathing, and a violent pain fixed in the 
richt-fide upon the feat of the liver, to which the fick perfon 
often app'ics his hand, feeking for relief. Onn its firft attack, 
the patient fhould Jofe blood, and the part ought to be bathed 
with a warm, relaxing and difcutient fomentation ; or a blifter 
may be applied to it. When, by bleeding, the fever is fome- 
what ebated, a gentle purge or clyfter being previoufly admi- 
nifiered, immediate recourfe muft be had to mercury, as a fpe- 
eific for this difeafe. A gentle falivation, of §5 or 20 days con- 
rinuance, muft be raifed by means of the mercurial ointment 
su’bed upon or near the affected part, together with the ufe of 
miercurial pills or calomel taken occafionally. 

* The livers of thofe who died of this difeafe were found in 
a putrid ftate, refembling an honey-comb. I gave mercurials 
with good effect to a number of patients under my care, who 
came from the Eaft Indies, and who fuffered from a return of 
this difeafe when in England. In three cafes, where mercury 
was not adminiftered, the liver came to a fuppuration, of which 

wo of the patients died. The ufe of mercury in fuch cafes 
may appear empirical; but by the experience of all who have 
practifed pbyfic in India, it has been approved as a moft fafe and 
excellent method of cure. Sailors, who do not eat green ve 
getables, are apt to be likewife affiGted in India with the fcurvys 
accompanied with larce and fpreading ulcers, as alfo with {cor 
butic fluxes: for the cure of which, fee my treatife on the 
feurvy.’ 

Phe fions of an unhealthy country are thus defcribed by Dr. 
Lind.— 

+ The firft proof, fays he, of an unhea'thy country which! 
fhall mention, is a fudden and great alteration in the air, from 


‘itoleraole heat toa chilling cold. This is perceived as “ 
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asthe fun is fet, and for the moft part is accompanied with a 
very heavy dew, and fhows an unhealthy, {wampy foil; the 
nature of which is fuch, that no fooner the fun-beams are with- 
diawn, than the vapour emitted from it renders the air raw, 
damp and chilling, in the moft fultry climates ; fo that even 
under the equator, in fome unhealthy places, the night air is 
very cold, to an European conftitution. 

¢ The fecond is, thick noifome fogs, arifing chicfly after fun- 
fet, from the vallies, and more particularly from the mud, flime, 
or other impurities. In hot countries, the fcent of thefe fous 
may be compared to that of a new cleaned ditch.—Difeates 
therefore arifing from thefe caufes, do generally take place in 
the nicht, or before fun-rifing. 

‘ The third is, numerous {warms of flies, gnats, and other 
infects, which attend putrid air, and unhealthy places covered 
with wood. 

‘ The fourth is, when al] butchers meat is foon corrupted, 
and in a few hours becomes tainted, and full of maggots: 
when metals are quickly corroded, on being expofed to the 
open air: and where a corpfe becomes intolerably offenfive, in 
lefs than fix hours,—thefe are all proofs of a clofe, hot, unwhole- 
fome and unventilated fpot. And in fuch places, during ex- 
cefive heats, and great calms, it is not altogether uncommon, 
efpecially for fuch Europeans as are of a grofs habit of body, 
to be feyaf§F at once with the moft alarming and fatal tymp:oms 
of what is called the yellow fever, without even a previous com- 
plaint of ficknefs, or other fymptoms of the di)... There 
has firft been perceived an uneafy itching fenfation commcaly 
inthe legs, and upon pulling down the ftocking, ftreams of 
thin corrupted blood followed, a ghaft!y yellow colour quickly 
difufed itfelf over the whole body, and the patient has been 
carried off in jefs than 48 hours. 

* The fifth is, a fort of fandy foil, fuch as that at Penfacola, 
Whydah, and the ifland of Bonavifta, (commonly a fma!], loole, 
white fand) which is found by experience to be injurious to 
health, The peftiferous vapour arifing during the fummer 
months, and in the heat of the day, from fuch fandy defarts, 
in South America, in Afia, and in Africa, can only be charec- 
terized by its effects. This blaft, which is called the Samiicl 
Wind, proves inftantly fatal both to man and beaft, in the hot 
fandy defarts ; but when it pafles over a foil covered with grals 
and vegetables, its effeéts are mitigated. 

* Thus the foutherly winds, while they blow from the de- 
farts of Lybia, during the fummer, at Algiers, Tunis and 

‘poli, produce an unhealthy feafon. This happens alfo at 
Midrafs, where the winds, in the months of April and Nay, 
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paffing over alarge tract of fand, are always hot and difagree. 


Sudden gufts alfo of a hot and fuifocating wind are then often 
onierved to come from thote fands, once or twice, or even more 
frequently a-day, ‘Thefe guits pafs very quickly, and affeg 
perfons who happen to 4 deities with their faces towards 
them, in the fame manner 3s the hot air which iffues froma 
burning furnace, or from a heated oven, and oblices them im- 
rmicdiate.y to turn Aare it, i order to recover breath. The 
eects of this hot fuffucating blatt or vapour on the human 
body, even when mitigated by pafing through a moift atmo- 
fohcre, is the fame as th it of intenie cold; it {huts up every 
nore of the fkin, and entirely ilops the perfpiration of fuch as 

e expoted to it. 

‘¢ Thefe eulks come on} ly in the day-time, and always from 
the fame quarter, that is, from the defarts. Water is the only 
known antidote or corrector of this vapour: hence coarfe thick 
cloths, — conftantly wet, and hung up at the windows or 
iticate its violence, and lefien its e#ects ; anda houfe 
fo built as to have no doors or windows fronti: ve the defarts, 
rds allo an excelent protection to thofe who live in it.’ 
Our Author concludes this firit part, with an account of fuch 
employments as generally prove fatal to Kuropeans in hot and 
unwhoiefome cimates. 


[To be continued. ] D : 
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VINEE anhorifms of Bocthaave are at once conci‘e and com- 
RB preneniive, and afford a Saicau of a molt compleat 
fytiematic work; perhaps the moft comple:t that has appeared 
lnaryartorfeience. in forme initances, however, the theorics 
6} tis cat man have been chought faulty: and particularly bis 
theory of inflammation, as deduced from an error inci, has been 
the fubiecét of much areumentation in the fchools of medicine. 
ee oe re ee ae a ae 
erOVPRACVC S 3 ex ry OF fTomomMmMaiion ts vileny toils. i ip 
pol Ss the ei ee Raids to be comneufed of v lobules of diffe 
rent magnitudes; the iced clobules forming the lircelf, the fe- 
rous the next, and the lymphatic the third order, The v efiels, 


throven which tchefe flu:ds are to move, are hike wife uj spofed of 
cidercnt diameters, ficted only to tranfinit globules of a cert tain 

he fame time of a ferm fomewhat conical 
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forced into a fms ler order, an error /oci takes place, and obftruc- 
tion and inflammation are the con! fequence. 

The objeé étions which are made to this theory, and we think 
with great appearance of truth, are the following. —1. ‘I hat 
the con: cal or converging form of the arteries, Is not anatomi- 
cally true.— 2. 1 hat an error ioct is freque wade obferved to take 
place without any inconvenience.— 3. That wi it d ak 
place, it is eafily remedied by the re tiograce motion of the vef- 
fels themfelves —For Leuwenhoek obierved the red globules 
enter thoie velicls which naturally only tranimit ierous or trant 


parent globules without any inconvenience; as they were re- 
turned by this retrograde motion to the part at which th y en- 


tered, and then moved laterally into veilels of a laiver order. 
—4. 1 hat the error /oci, as it OCCurs iN a true inhawmaticn, is 
the efié?, and not the caufe, of the diicale. 

We fhall now proceed to what Dr. Mazenife advances on 
the judject in guefiion. 

Boerhaave thus defines an inflammation. —“£/gue fumgutis 
rubri arteriofi in minimis canalil us Jiagnantis pref ia et attritus a 
motu rel! gulf. Iigieinis ti 0b 5 et per fob vei ji us aét:.—-On this de- 
finition Dr. Ma: ae nife makes the following oof cathe ‘ 

¢ Several incoherencies occur in this definition of our ceje- 
brated author ; for he fup poles a itaenation, an obltruction, a 


preflure, and an attrition of the fame red arterial blood violenily 
moved and acitated in an inflamed part; tneie are indecd oppo- 
fites whic Ke can never fubtilt togctner in the fame plice; for the 
infaned vefluls are obftructed, or they are not; i iAcy are ob- 


re no Tey, + | ae } ‘ , ‘+ J “2 , } far > g wt? 7 ® 7? ’ 
tructed, the blood mutt itagnate in them, and remain without 


motion; on the contrary, if they are not obiiructed, an ob- 
{truction fhould not be aaa one of t! 
flammation, as it is aflerted in the foregoing aphortim, More- 


over, an odftruction excludes al! motion; tor tt ts a floppace 
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they could have no motion of fluidity; they would remain im... 
moveable in its bottom; therefore, in order they fhould have 
their natura! motion of fluidity, it is neceilary there fhould be a 
certain quantity of water placed under them, over them, before 
them, behind them, and laterally. Befides the particles of wa- 
ter having lhitle or no cohcfion together, muft certainly be more 
fluid than thofe of the b!ood, efpecially in a ftate of {tagnation. 

‘ Prom the nature of fluidity now explained, we can eafil 
judge, that it is impoffible a few particles of blood impacted and 
{topped in veflels, whofe diameters, according to Van Swieten, 
are not equal to the tenth part of that of a hair, could preferve 
their fluidity. It will appear {till more impoffible, if we con- 
fider the cohefion and glutinous tenacity of the blood globules, 
which, joined with the heat excited in the capillaries by an in- 
flammation, would foon render their ftagnating fluids as hard as 
an extract. Hence we fee, that a ftagnation of the humours in 
the capillary veilels, no lefs excludes motion than an ob- 
diruction. 

¢ 3. Our author fuppofes the obftructed or ftagnated blood to 
be violently moved by attrition. Indeed, he might as well fay, 
that the blood was at reft, and violentiy moved at the fame 
time, which are two contradictories. 

‘© Hence it is evident, that the do&trine of inflammations, 
which may be reckoned the bafis of phyfic and furgery, has been 
founded hitherto upon a contradiction, and received as a truth 
by moft of the phyficians and furgeons in Europe. This, among 
others, may be the reafon, why fome were not afhamed to own 
that their art was founded upon uncertainties fufficient of them- 
felves to difcourage any one from incuiring into its principles. 

¢ For the future, it is to be hoped, that both phyfic and {ur- 
cery will be freed from this afperfion, by the rational and expe- 
yimental principles, whereby, [ am to account for the various 
efiects of an inflammation.’ : 

Thete crude and fuperficial obfervations accompanied with fo 
much parade, will probably give our Readers no very favourable 
idea of Dr. Magenife as a writer. — But hear his own defini:ion 
of an infammation.—It may be defined, fays he, from the im- 
mediate caules, an erethijm of the veffels, with the velocity of the 
Puids preternaturally encreafed. “Vhe whole paragraph runs thus: 
¢ The external caufes of an inflammation are fractures, luxa- 
tions, compreflions, aromatic aliments, abounding with oil and 
fulphur, paffing fuddenly from a warm into a cold place, and 
many other external applications which produce their effects, 
either fuddenly or flowly. “Whe irritation, irritability and fen- 
fibility of the fibres refulting from thence, are the antecedent 
caufes of this diforder: but it may be properly defined, accord- 
ing to its proximate and immediare caufes, an erethifm of th 
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ou fel with the velocity of the fluids preternaturally encreafed.’— 
The nature of an erethifm is more particularly explained aftet= 
yatds.—¢ An irritation and its effects are greater or {maller, acs 
cording to the force of the flimulus, and fenfibility of the af» 
ped part. “T hat mode of aétion, which refults from the fen 
‘silty amd irritation of the veffels, I call an erethifm, this ac 
tion ever periftaltic, nor ofcillatory 5 it is different in the 
imll-pox, the meafles, the itch, &c, it varies according to 
he timulus ; fo that there are as many kinds of it, as there are 
timuli jn rerum natura; becaufe different ftimuli make different 
inpreifions, that excite the veffels to fo many different kinds of 
eethiim, which are attended with as many different difagree- 
able fenfations.’ 

In the definition of an inflammation, an erethifm and the ve 
locity of the flutds preternaturally encreafed, are confidered as 
tie proximate and immediate caufes: and yet in the following 
paflage, the latter of thefe feems to be conhidered as the effect of 
theformer. Hence it is demonftrated, fays our author, that 
the humours attracted to an inflamed part by the force of an ere+ 
thifm, &c.’ 

Some* authors attribute a greater determination of the fluids 
to any particular part, to an encreafed ofcillatory motion in the 
capillaries ; others + to an encreafed irritability of the veflels of 
that particular part.— And what it is that Dr. Magenife means 
by an erethifm or a fpecies of action in the vefiels, which is nei-’ 
ther periftaltic nor ofcillatory, we own we are at a lois to guefg, 
—Neither is the nature of an erethifim better afcertained in the 
following paragraph, in which the argument feems to run in a 
circle, ¢ Pain is a difagreeable fenfation, which excites alf 
living creatures to employ the utmoft of their power to remove 
itscaufes. “Ihe artifice which nature ufes to free herfelf from 
it, is very admirable ; for fhe feldoin fails to fend a flood of 
humours to any part affected with pain, even independent of 
the will, Pain fuppofes a ftimulus and the fenfibility with the 
iti:ability of the fibres as antecedent caufes; but it arifes 
immediately from an erethifm of the veflels, and the impetuous 
velocity of the fluids, which both combine to irritate and dif- 
tend thefe veflels {o much beyond their tone, as to caufe pain.” 

Without giving our readers any further quotations from this 
work ; we fhall cnly obferve, that when Dr. Magenife comes 
totreat of the cure of inflammations, he takes no notice of blif- 
ters, though thefe are doubtlefs to be ranked among the moft 
powerful remedies in thefe difeafes. 


Upon the whole, whatever objections may juftly be made to 


* Whytt’s Phyfiological Effays. 
+ Dobfon’s Differt. Inaugur. de Menitruis, 
the 
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Mepicat and Cuirurcicat Papers, 
TN the fart ome ie e Cat gives an account of a mon. 


® ftrous human feetus.—-This foecus was alive till the deliv ver 
which occurred at the end of nine months; was a female, tole. 
rably well formed from the navel downwards, but all above had 
the appearance of a confuled, unformed mafs. There was nei- 
ther head, heart, lungs, flomach, {pleen, pancreas, liver, or 
kidnies : and 9 there was a fptnal-marrow, nerves, and blood: 
vellels. Dr. Le Ca gives a very minute account of what ap 
peared on diffeclion : and endeavours to trace out the courfe i 
the circulation in this moniier. A dropfy of the uterus ts fup- 
pofed to have been the caule of this m snftrous for rm, together 
with an carly [ tus itil 
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text of that author : perh aps too It may be ameans of afceitain- 
‘az the Materia Medica of the elder Greek phyficians. The 


Ficurial | MM 'S. Coil tal ns only th e fir! {t th wee wi Oks and IS impere 


4 at the be ginning. lf a codeine of this latter, however, 
could be obs: it might likewife be of gr 
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an Account of a pew ine 
ee ha fed this tiaiirument th ft fe ] 
Mr. Ssarp has ufed this tincrument wi ccels for fevers 


the app. ivatus, 


years in his own practice. For the defeription « 
for placing the 


the manner ©f application, and the dircctions 
fractured limb, we muft refer our Readers to the paper itielf. 
AxT. 10. Account of a hited ‘Faw, and Paralyis, cured by 
Ev. tricity : by Dr. Edzvard Spry, of Tituefs, ina Letter to Charles 
Morton, M.D. See. ft. S. 
A eirl of eighteen years of 292, in confeguence of a fudd« 1 
fright and ere: j 


ic Giftrets from the accidental death of a fries: 


> 
\ FB t " ' nie ) j - x - y Pr — “-e 

was feized with ce mIVULLONS, 2: ced }: iw, lols Oi ppeech, an { 
. * ( . F Bie ‘ "4 . ~ ? . : 

a paraiytic affeciion from the ip down, « on the rho fice. 


reinoved by the electrical fhock. 
On the application of this, © pulic was generally quickened 
120r 14 firekes in ami oe when the p.: ify and convul- 
fions were cured, and the procefs was cont inued for the locked 
jaw and lofs of fpeech, it wa cbferved, that afser a fmart clec- 
tical fieck, fhe frequently oe fome littic time became as para- 
lytic as ever, and had fumctimes likewife a return of the con- 
vulfions, which went off with profute fweats. 

Art. 15. Hijte ory oF a Foetus born with a Very imnper fed 
to which 1s jub,c Eflay on the Uje cf Gan- 
Pitns, publ fred by Fames Jaunflor, 
M. dD. 

In this foetus, which was a female come to the full a the 
whole fkul! excepting Its bafis was wanting; and 1 ' 


ants were entire! 


* 
Mute ¢ 
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in Phi yf. Tran. for 1764: 


aimaii 
deprefion of which, lay the brain, fuch as it was, not exceed. 
ing the fize of the kernel of a filberd-nut, membranous and 
flaccid: it could © nly be pronounc ed brain, from its conne¢tion 
with the fpina!l-marrow. The tongue, r oftrils iy eyes, and every 
other part except the brain, were perfect and as i) the 
healthic# child: the foetus was aftive and {trong juit before the 
deli very. In the Efiay referred to, Dr. fohniton endeavoured 


t pump 


to prove, that as the Gang'ions , (which he confiders as fo 
many little brains) are centtantly feated on the intercoftal 
Herves, and on ether nerves whi ch are fent to mufcles whof 
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motions are involuntary, but are very rarely feen on nerye 
which are diftributed to mufcles the motions of which are "a 
Juntary, and not at all on the fenfory nerves; that therefore 7 
feems, that by means of Ganglions, the motion of the heart and 
inteftines and uvea are rendered uniformly involuntary. The 
greateft part of this paper is taken up with anfwering fuch ob. 
jyeCtions as may be made to this phyfiological do@trine. 

ART. 26. Experiments on the Peruvian Bark, by Thomas Por. 
cival, M4. D. F.R.S. 

‘Thefe experiments make a part of one of the medical and ex. 
perimental efiays lately publifhed by our ingenious Author, and 
—_— we have given an account in our Review for January 
Jatt. 

In the 31ft article, which is the laft under this head, Dr. Le 
Cat relates the cafe of a patient who was afflicted with an Her. 
nia and Hydrocele ; and in which the inteftine had paffed from 
the Hernial Sac, into that of the Hydracele, and thus formed 
the ftrangulation. Previous to the diflection, our Author ap- 
prehended it to have been an Hydro-farcocele. | 


CHEMISTRY, 

Art. 11. Experiments on Rathbone-place Water: by the Hi, 
Henry Cavendifh, F.R.S. 

Moft waters, though ever fo tranfparent, contain fome calca- 
reous earth, which is feparated from them by boiling, and which 
feems to be diffolved in them without being neutralized by any 
acid: this our -~u ior calls, their wnneutralized earth. The 
caufe of the folution of this earth, is the fubject of this experi 
mental inquiry. The Rathbone-place water was fixed upon, as 
containing more unncutralized earth than moft others. 

It appears from Exp. I, that this earth feparates early in diftil- 
lation, before one third of the water be drawn off. Exp. IL. 
that the Rathbone-place water contains a volatile alcali, 1128 
ounces yielding about 68 grains of the volatile fale. Exp. III, 
that this water contains both common and fixed air, in the pro- 

ortion of about one of the former to eight of the latter. Exp, 
IV. that the fixed air was not generated during the boiling, but 
was previoufly contained in the water. ‘That the unneutralized 
earth is combined with more than double its natural proportion 
of fixed air, while in a ftate of folution: and that it is imme- 
diately precipitated either by driving off the fuperfluous fixed ait 
by heat, or abforbing it by the addition of a proper quantity of 
lime-water. ‘¢ It feems,likely from hence, that the fulpenfion of 
the earth in the Rathbone-place water, is owing merely to Its 
being united to more than its natural proportion of fixed airs 
as we have fhewn that this earth is actually united to 
more than double its natural proportion of fixed air, and 


alfo, that it is immediately precipitated, either by caving’ S 
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the fuperfluous fixed air by heat, or abforbing it by the addition 
of a proper quantity of lime water, 

‘ Calcareous earths, in their natural ftate, i. e. faturated 
with fixed air, are totally infoluble in water; but the fame 
earths, entirely deprived of their fixed air, i. e. converted into 
lime, are in fome meafure foluble in it; for lime water is no» 
thing more than a folution of a {mall quantity of lime in water. 
Jt is very remarkable, therefore, that calcareous earths fhould 
slfo be rendered foluble in water, by furnifhing them with more 
than their natural proportion of fixed air, i. e. that they fhould 
be rendered foluble, both by depriving them of their fixed air, 
and by furnifhing them with more than their natural quantity 
of it” That this is the true theory of the folution of the unneu= 
tralized earth in water, is very ingenioufly proved by the sth, 
6th, 7th, and Sth experiments. . 

Art. 49. An Account of fome neutral Salts made with vegetable 
Acids, and with the Salt of Amber; which fhews that vegetable 
Acids differ from one another ; and that the Salt of Amber ts an Acid 
Hl a particular kind, and not the fame with that of Sea Salt, or of 

itriol, as alledged by many chemical, Authors. By Donald Monroy 
M D, Phyfician to his Majefty’s Army, and to St. George’s Hofpi» 
tal, FL.R.S. 

Little more is done in this long paper, than to exhibit the 
different forms of the chryftals which are obtained by combining 
the feveral varieties of the vegetable acid, with the foffile alkali: 
but not a fingle experiment to afcertain, whether the acids from 
the different vegetable fubjects are poffefled of different powers 
of attraction, or have indeed any chemical properties by which 
they ought to be clafled or diftinguifhed. . 

ART. 50. Experiments on the Difiillation of Acids, volatile Alka» 
les, Se, ~hewing how they may he condenfed without Lofs, and how 
thereby we may avoid difagreeable and noxious Fumes: in a Letter 
from Mr. Peter Wou'fe, F.R.S. to Fobn Ellis, Efq, F.R.S. 

We have fome ufeful and curious experiments in this paper. 
The method of diftillation recommended by Mr. Woulfe, con- 
ffts in determining the fumes, which in the ufual manner of 
diftilling are loft, to pafs by a fmall glafs tube through water : 
the fumes are thus condenfed, and the water impregnated with 
what would otherwife efcape. Exp. I. In the diftillation of 
12 16 of Britith fal ammoniac with quick lime, in order to ob- 
tain the volatile fal ammoniac, it appears that by making the 
apours which ufually efcape, pafs into water and thug be con-. 
denfeds there is a great faving of the volatile falt. * Two ftone 
gallén bottles, with three guarts of water in each, were madg¢ 
ule of to condenfe the vapours; and when one bottle was 
8'0wn warm by the fumes, the other was put in its place, 
While it was cooling in a veflel of cold water; and fo conti- - 
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nually changed d curing the whole operation. The fix Guarts of 
water encreafed by this means 2 ib and } in weight; and, b 
the following «experiments it appears, that a pound of this Va- 
pour con denfed in the water is to a pound of the volatile a] kaly, 
which was fet apart for Eau de |: ice, as 140 to 76, which ig 
nearly twice ast rong ; theref _ there was a faving of near 515 
of volatile alkaly, w hich would have | been loft in the common 
manner of diitiilation. 

¢ ‘The water of the two fione bottles charged with alkaline 


vapours was mixed, in order to reduce them to the fame degree 


of tireneth, and as much of it was put into a glafs cucurbit as 
contaimed four ounces of the alkaline vapour; four ounces of 
} a 1! . * rg 

the volatile alkaly, which was jet apart for Lau de luce was put 
into another cucurbit of the fone: ize, ond diluted with water 


to the fame volume of the other 

This laft took 1f6 2% of ccid of vitriol, diluted with wa- 
ter, to be faturated, ae a Not sTrow not; whereas the water 
con:aining the four ounces of slx«line vapours took up 2 3% 
of the fame acid of vitriol, and grew fo very bot, that the vellel 
could fcarce be held inthe h nd, even ateer having been diluted 


at different times wit h two cuaits of water. This thews that 
there is a creat difference in ihe two. aud that ic is.not intirely 
owing to ttienath.’ 

Exp. Ii. an d Il. By fellowing the fame method in the dif- 
idlietinn of the acid of fale by means of the acid of vitriol, the 
quantity faved by condeniing the vepour is more than double 
the quantity that is procured in the commen way of operating. 
This acid has fome peculiar properties > for as much of the wae 
ter as contained four ounces of the condenfed acid Va pours, Te~ 
quired 216 4% vj. of an gen liguor to faturate it; whereas 
four ounces of oil of vitriol, which was to water in weight as 
24.t0 13, took of the ‘ame “Val ne liquor to faturate it only 15 
4 x. and zvij. It further appears, chat the fumes which arife 
before the appli Cation of the fire, are the firongeft: that the 
moit conce: fe oe portion of the acid of fca-fale is the mot vo- 
latile, and that in ftrength it is to the oil of vitriol mentioned 
before, as 44. 1-4th to 31. 

This paper likewife contains fome curious obfervations, on 
the degrees of heat produced by condenfi. e the vapours of the 
acid ot falt, in water, fpirits of wine, a ind oil of turpen itine. 
On the re-abforption of air in diitiilations. On the marine 
ziher. And onthe diliiilation of the acid of nitre. 
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Two Difcourfes on ihe Spirit and Evidences of Chri/tianily. The 
rome breached at the Hague, the 8th of September 1762: the 
, 


“> 
g) iti 


vey deiivered in the French Church at Hanau, on the Occafion 
idiet sé ; | 

of the late Peace, to a Longregation compos df Catholics and Pro- 
telants, at their cn Defire. Tranfated from the original 
hr ll peo : 
French of the Rev. Mr. James Armanc, Minifter of the 
Walloon Church in Hanau; and dedicated, by the Tranila. 
tor, to the Rev. Moderator of the Geneial Afiembly, 1768. 
Svo, zs Kincaid, &c. 17068. 


HIS work, we have reafon to believe, comes from the 

pen of the ingenious and worthy Dr. Blacklock ; the de- 
dication, which is a long one, is chiefly intended for the peru- 
fal of the clergy of the church of Scotland, but deferves the at- 
tnive confideration of all who are intended for, or engaged in, 
tre work of the miniftry. The objervations it contains are ju- 
dicious and pertinent; the ftyle ts fprightly and animated ; and 
the fpirit it breathes, is the {pirit of benevolence and love to 


mankind. ——-A few extracts from it will, if we are not much 
miftaken, juftify the character we have given of it, and be 
acreeable to readers of every clats. 


‘The moi natural and obvious v ew, fays our Author, which we 
om 


can take of a clerpyman are, when we confider him either in an indivi- 
vidual, parochial, or judicial capacity. lor though all the duties ine 
cumbent on human nature are seculianls incumbent on him; yer, in ree 
viewing his ecclefiatlical character, we do not fo much regard thofe ree 
lations which connect the {pecies in ceneral, as thoie which more imn e- 
diately refult from his fun@tion. To me nothing feems more certain, 
than that it is impofible, in the nature of things, for a clergyman 


wr 4 x . - an | ae nese: Pan ae tm a a 
to difcharee the offices of his flation with prepricty and fuccefs, if he 


: vm. sek J hee ea 
propoles any other ends than thofe which God himfelf propofed, in 


. ae ee — es ee ee er A evcanl! sfneniacarn 
communicaing to his creatures ta ifamiao.e and exce; ent cipen.auon 
ahs oI . ° } oe Pe oe Me E aan 
whica the paior is apopcintea to preac.i. ror (nis rcaion, it Is ' ela 
‘7 } 
a . pe 


ferrtial prerequifite of his charac miv to believe, and { ipreme.y to 
admire that oofpel which he teaches. ‘the ill-natured world would 
. « ~ A . . 
fain perfuade us, that we may fometimes meet with a Deilt and a 
' ¢ ° * ~* . e 
Ciersyman in the fame perfon. If this be true, how afirontine to God, 
and how ridiculous to the fenfible purt of mankiad, muit fuch an he- 
teroveneous phaaomenon prove! Would a barrilter more efeStually 
~~ 4 @ 
recommend himie!f to our confidence, or obtain the evardianthip of 
of our property with oreater facility, by informing as, that liw 
and impofition are fynonymous terms? Should we pay move im- 
* ° 7 < - . , 
Pucit refpect to the preferintions ef a phyfician, who would per- 
4, 
. 


ws 3 
has no foundatica 


eba bie, a o t f - ~ 4 ¢ {> — 7, awe 6, e 40? 
M mature? Yet thefe chara¢iers are confiltent, immaculate, and Jan- 
— Pa & a ‘ot ‘ . ou “'F > . wot; 
compared with an unbelieving clereyman. We may be 
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'r > . ’ ’ ’ oe ? Se 
wade us, that we are the denes of an art which 
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ct 4 O 
told, that before ac; ndidate for orders has formed and Gigelled bis 
Oplnions, his habits of jife arc contracted and eftablithec, and that by the 
COurle of his education he is directed to that {phere of life, which was et- 
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ther intended for him by his friends, or prematurely chofen by himfetf 
before his faculties were fufficiently enlightened, to determine that cho} ' 
with propriety: hence he is deprived of every other refource for obtain. 
ing a livelihood, and confined to the trade of priefthood, whatever “4 
lence that occupation may offer to his ingenuous and candid fentiment; “ 
It muit indeed be acknowledged, that the fituation of fuch a perfon is dif 
agreeable, and even calamitous ; but if heis really con{ciousof that candour 
and ingenuity which he fo oftentatioufly difolays, to thefe difpofitions. | 
appeal, whether, in the fight of God, he thinks the embarraffments arifn 
from his circumftances will fufficiently juftify him in continuing an em, 
ployment fubverfive of every original principle, upon which human con. 
fidence can be rationally founded? Wiil they exculpate him at the ty. 
bunal of eternal juftice, for daring to impofe upon others even in their 
moft important concerns, fuch tenets as appear to him falfe and ridi- 
culous; orfor teaching doétrines, which, by his own confeffion, are 
contradiftory to all the feelings of his nature? In fhort, if he cannct, 
with his whole heart and underftanding, inculcate the doétrines of Jefus 
Chrift, let him either relinquifh his employment, or confefs himfelf (the 
word is harfh, but unavoidable) confefs himfelf a defpicable villain, 
But it feems he wants refources of fubfiftence. Has not every one qua- 
lified to be a clergyman:been taught to figure? does he not underttand 
arithinetic? will he not act with more propriety behind the counter 
than in the pulpit? Ifthis fhould fail, can he not wield the fpade, or 
guide the plough? Has he no friends whofe charity will fave him from 
the dreadful precipice of difhonefty and infamy? Bat dependency is 
mean, mechanical employmeits are fervile, and he has been bred a gen- 
tleman, I mutt be permitted, however, to afk fuch gentlemen, Whe- 
ther, in the whole fcale of created Being, there can be found a flate {0 
abject, fo deteftable, as a life of hypocrify and diffimulaticn? Yet I am 
extremely willing to believe the affertion falfe; becaufe all the enor- 
mous produttions refulting from the moft horrible conjun@tions in na- 
ture, are more reconcileable to my ideas, than the notion of a deiftical 
clergyman, If however there be fuch a creature, which God foibid, 
let him be anathema, Maran.atha. 

© Next to libertinifm in {pecufation, is impiety in praGtice. Nothing 
is more natural to men than reafoning from our conduét to its prin- 
ciples, In vain would we perfuade them that we firmly and cordially 
embrace any fyftem of doétrines, if our deportment is inconfiftent with 
our profeffion. Actions have ever been, and will ever be efteemed, 
lefs ambiguous than words. ‘hey are always admitted as the 
moft fincere and expreffive interpreters of our thoughts, Would we 
therefore exhibit, in the view of heaven and earth, the ftrongeft and 
mott confpicuous evidence, how much we are perfuaded that the Chrit- 
tian religion is the will of God revealed to man for falvation, let us ac 
agreeably to that perfuafion. 

‘ There isa dangerous error into which unthinking levity may fome- 
times fall; I mean, that of ufing the fcriptures with lefs reverence, than 
is either fuitable to their own importance, or becoming the character 
of one who adopts them as the rule of his faith and praétice. It is true, 
the canonical books are not the Chriftian difpenfation itfelf, but they 
are the uncorrupted vehicles by which it is conveyed to us, and conti 


rusdamonglt us, They are therefore entitled to refpeét from all “ 
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tional beings, but particularly from thofe who teach what they contain, 
as the capital rules of life, and the only method of acquiring eternal fe- 
licity. When objects that merit our veneration are approached with too 
much familiarity, when we indulge ourfelves in a wanton perverfon 
of their original ufe, when we facrifice the dignity and fimplicity of 
their native fenfe to a double entendre; what can the world think, but 
that in our hearts we defpife them, and that our whole procedure in 
ublick life, is a lucrative fyitem of folemn quackery and impofition. 

‘ Once more: If thefe fuperlative wits cannot reftrain the impetuo- 
fity of their imagination, let them act a confiftent part, and refizn their 
charge. Their temptations to continue it are not very alluring; from 
filty to a hundred pounds per annum, will fcarcely be thought an 
adequate compenfation for the facrihce of our good name in this world, 
and of our fouls in the next. 

‘It frequently happens, even among men whofe minds are better 
formed, and whofe fentiments lefs corrupted, that an unbecoming fpirit 
of banter, a ludicrous propenfity for jefting, prevail: Nor are thefe fal- 
lies of wit always confined withia the beunds of innocence and decorum, 
Thofe whofe fituation is retired, and who are confined by the duties 
of their office to the flock which they fuperintend, are often precluded 
trom thofe copious fources of converfation which fupply the tongues 
and engage the attention of common life. Strangers to what paffes in 
the world, and terrified by the affectation of pedantry, fhould they de- 
duce the topics of their difcourfe from the bogks they read, they think 
themfelves obliged to extort from their own invention what they cunnot 
derive from external refources, But this labour generally difappoints 
itsend; for, by endeavouring to become facetious on every occafon, 
we commonly degenerate into dulnefs and infipidity. Yet every man 
of tale and fenfe, if he regulates his conduét by deliberate reflection, 
will rather chufe to hear what is trivial and iofignificant, than to {peak it. 
Taciturnity may imply diftance and referve; perhaps too, it-may be 
thought a retreat from the imputation of ignorance: but che lequacious 
and voluble feldom efcape the brand of impertinence and folly, Let not 
a vain umidity, left we fhould be thought mere fcholars, or canting hy- 
pocrites, impel us to the oppotite extremes, of affected wit, os lewd 
fcurrility. Men of fuperior life, though in the hour of company and 
diffipation they may feem to relith theie deviations from the dignity and 
purity of the facred character, will, ig our abfence, make us the fubjecis 
of licentious mirth, and unreftrained contempt, for thefe very ¢fforts of 
genius with which we hope to conciliate their favour, by amufirg their 
fancy.—-We find in human nature, before it is depraved by cutlom, or 
tainted with vice, a delicacy and elevation of fentiment, which raifes it 
far above low buffoonery or indecent mirth: and fha!l they, whofe ha- 
bits and employment are favourable co the culture of fuch virtuous dif- 
politions, fhall they contaminate their minds with impure ideas, or pro- 
fane their lips with an obfcene jelt ?—1 {peak not here of fatts, but pof- 
hbiities. Charity ftrongly impels me to hope, that no perfon invefted 
with the facred charaétery will ftoop to amufe his affociates, at the ex- 
pence ot his fame, his reafon, his talie, and his conicience, But the 

apaliles were men of like paflions with ourfelves; nor have we the leat 
reaion to conjecture, that their fucceffors are above the lot of human 
frailty. So that no conclufion can be drawn from former experience, 
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to prove that fuch a perfonage can never be exhihited in the drama of 
life. To prevent this, let the paftor improve every opportunity of inno- 
cent and manly recreation which is in his power, and confiftent with his 
circmftinces; for itis an eftablifhed principle in common fenfe, that nei- 
ther the corporeal nor intelle€tual powers can bear affiduous and unre- 
mitted exertion, This the moft illiterate peafant daily feels by repeat. 
ed and fenfible experience: and why -fhould his bigotry deny, to the 
fhepherd of his foul, thofe inculpable and neceflary indulgences, which 
he himfelf partakes without compunétion? . 

Speaking of that fpirit of malignant fcrutiny, which prevails 
too much in common life, in regard to clergymen, our Author 
fays, 

‘ Have we not feen fome minifters lofe their popularity, by cultivating 
the harmlefs relaxation of mufic; by riding in buck-fkin breeeches, 
though a meafure dictated by prudence and frugality, for faving ex- 
pence; by wearing wigs which were not of a facerdotal colour, and by 
walking with canes eight or nine inches beyond the orthodox length? 
Will any one pretend to fay, that thefe prejucices could arife from ten. 
dernefs of confcience? Are they not plainly the impotent efforts of ma- 
lice baffled in fearch of proper objects upon which to operate? When 
objections like thefe are urged againit a paftor, they are undoubtedly 
the higheft and fincereft compliments that can be paid him: fincere, be. 
caufe offered by enemies; and high, becaufe they fhow his character 
above the reach of flander, Wo to the people by whom they are in- 
dulged ! becaufe they promote the favourite ends of that execrable fpi- 
rit, who is the immortal and implacable enemy of fou!s.’ 

What our Author fays in regard to the manner in which 
clergymen perform the public duties of their office, appears to us 
very juft and fenfible, and is exprefled with great force and 
beauty : 

. Though true religion, fays he, abhors that conflagration of falfe 
zeal, that ftorm of blind enthufiafm, which characterize hypocrites and 
fectaries ; yet there is a facred pathos, an heavenly fervor, which highly 
becomes her. When clergymen perform the duties of their office like 
clocks, in a cool mechanical manner, fuch a conduét is not only hateful 
and abfurd in itfelf, but productive of the moft mifchievous effedt:. 
For, whilft his congregation behold him exhibiting every token of laf- 
fitude and apathy in the exercile of his function, what can they natu- 
rally conclude, but that he executes it, becaufe it is his trade? Itis an 
antient and a juit remark, that the quickeft and moit powerful means of 
perfuading others, are to fhow that we ourfelves are interefted and per- 
fuaded. When I enumerate the offices incumbent on a clergyman in 
private life; when I add thofe which his fcanty revenue obliges him to 
andertake for the fubfiftence of his family ; when I confider how much 
of his time is neceffurily beftowed in vifitations, catechetical exerciles, 
and other labours of the fame kind; I am ftruck with terror and compal- 
fion, toimagine, how it will be in his power to difcharge the duties of 
the fabbath with propriety and decorum. Inflead of cenfuring the com- 
pofition of fermons in general, I am moft agreeably furp-ited, to find 
them fo worthy of attention as they are, Jn earlier periods, the elo- 
quence of the pulpit amongit us was rough and barbarous; nay fome- 
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times even ludicrous; yet, frequently pathetic and affecting, But-fince 
the days of Barrow and Tillotfon, a taite for cool reafoning and accurate 
compofition has prevailed. We think it fufficieut to inform the judg- 
ment, without engaging the heart: as if the fame God who gave us rea- 
fon, had not alfo given us affections; or, as if thefe affections were not 
the great fprings of action. Hence that liftlefs unconcern, that lethargic 
indifference, with which we fometimes behold an audience behave dur- 
ing the periods of public worfhip.— The minifters of all religions abroad, 
either feem to be better acquainted with human nature, or more at~ 
tentive to its powers and their operations. The difcourfes fubjoined to this 
leiter aie intended as {pecimens of their manner, though it was not per- 
haps pratticable 1o transfufe all the fpirit of the original into a different 
language. ‘The tranilator did not intend them for publication, when 
he undertook the tafk. {Jt was begun and executed from no other mo- 
tive than gratitude to a lady, who withed to fee them in Englith, and 
whofe maternal goodnefs, for a feries of years, he had experienced in 
numberlefs and important inftances, though humanity was her only in- 
ducement. Let it not however be imagined, that thefe fermons, in their 
prefent drefs, are publifhed as models of perfect compofition in their 
kind. ‘The tranflator frequently found it impoflible to expre(s the fenfe 
ofthis author, in many paflages, with that plainnefs and perfpicuity 
which fo eminently diftinguifh and adorn the original. The words 
which he was often obliged to ufe, are not fufficiently familiar to the 
public ear; and the turnof the fenteace is fometimes too much involv- 
ed, to engage or enlighten the common apprehenfion of mankind. 
But if the tranflator has not whclly failed in his attempt, the reader muft 
obferve a genuine warmth, a fpirit of fincere piety, breathing in thefe 
difcourfes, which is certa:nly an object highly worthy of our imitation. 
It is alfo much to be regretted, that the fame lifelefs, uninformed 
manner which appears in our compofitions, is equally obvious in our de- 
livery, With what languor and indolence, to ufe no ftronger terms, are 
ourgg{courfes generally pronounced ! yet this is an improprie‘y fo glaring, 
Yat, with the mott curfory attention, we muft perceive it. Shall a law- 
yer, who contends, whether Caius or Vitius may gain a paultry fuit, be 
warmed with his fubje&t, and exprefs his feelings, with all the energy 
and variety of excited nature; whilft we, who are concerned for objects 
of infinite value and eternal duration, utter the moft important precepts, 
the largeft promifes, the moft formidable threats of the gofpel, with in- 
difference? When I confider how highly the general tafte is now polifhed 
and refined by arts and fciences, is it poflible to obferve, without fur- 
prife and indienation, what a fmall progrefs, what inconfiderable advan- 
ce:, even the belt of our facred orators have made in the art of delivery! 
Advances indeed {o inconfiderable, that a juft idea of it can fcarcely be 
found among us. Strange! That we cannot obferve how nature, when 
itimulated by any affection, exerts her powers. Let but the heart be 
fairly tovfed, let it but be affected with any interefting fenti ment, give way 
to its emotions, and it will render every accent, every attitude expref- 
live of what it feels, Mult we nct thn bluth, if we have any fenfe of 
thame, to find ourlelves excelled, even in our own province, by every 
lunerary declaimes, every prielt-errant, who comes to diftract and Ieduce 
Our congregations ? However fequacious the croud may be, or however 
fond of novelty, thefe motives alone will never attach them to the perfon, 
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nor imprefs them with the opinions of any teacher. To what other 
means therefore mutt we attribute the fuccefs of thefe wanderers amongtt 
us, but to their evident and ftriking fuperiority in delivery? Are an 
inftructions mote impcrtant, their idcas better expreffed and digefted, their 
harangues more evangelical, or the'r compofitions more accurate than 
ours ? If they can boait none of thefe advantages in a higher degree 
than we poflef. them, where mult the difference be fought, but in-their 
attempts to warm the heart, and prepoflefs its affections in favour of re- 
ligion ? Tt may perhaps be faid, that the different objeéts which necet- 
farily engrofs our time and attention, prevent us from exerting ourfelves 
in this way, with all the fpiric and energy we could wifh. Betides, every 
temper is not equally fufceptibie nofevery genius equally happy in com- 
municating its ideas. But thefe difficulties will by no means excufe us 
for neglecting advantages which God and nature have given us for wife 
purpofes, and which, if duly improved, may have no fmall influence i in 
promoting the greatends of religion. ‘Lie melodious fing-fong of our 
anceltors was excufable, becaufe no better vemid be expeét.d from the 
tafte and improvement of that period in which they lived: but what 
apology can be offered for the frigid and unvaried monotony of their 
followers, which perhaps is the quickeft and mott powerful opiate of the 
two? In fhort, If we cannot do what we with, lec us at leaft do what 
We can.” 

There are many other excellent things in our Author’s dedi- 
cation, but we muft not enlarge. As to his traaflation of the 
Two Difcourfes mentioned in his title-page, we have had no 
opportunity of comparing it with the original, and can therefore 
only fay, that it has very much the air of an original work; 
that the fermons themfelves are very valuable ones ; and that 
they juftly anfwer the character briefly given of them in the 


preceding extract. 
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R. Fordyce publifhed Sermons ta Young Women; Dr. May- 
hew Sermous to Young Man; and Mr. Enfield might have 
entitled his difcourfes Sermons to Young GENTLEMEN 3 for, both 
with refpect to the matter and the manner of them, they may 
be read with pleafure, as well 2s improvement, by thofe who 
have received the advantages of a liberal education, and have 
juft pretenfions to what is : called tafte. 
° It is related of the ingenious Monf. St. Evremond, (whofe 
knowlege of the religion of this couatry was drawn only from 
the tedious, pedantic fermons, and dull th-ological difputes of 
our feétaries in his time) that he once told Charles : the fecond, 
‘ that the Englith had no religion fit for a@ gentleman’ Had St, 
nen ' Evremond 
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Evremond lived in thefe days, and been acquainted with the pulpit 
compofitions of our prefent divines, he would not, perhaps, have 
deemed them unworthy the notice of the polite {cholar, the man 
of wit, or the finifhed centleman. 

Under this charaéteriftic idea, we venture to recommend the 
agrecable as well as ufeful difcourfes now before us,—although 
they appear to be the juvenile performances of a young writer, 
who is not above the reach of improvement; and who, without 
claiming to rank with a Tillotfon, a Clarke, a Sherlock, ora 
Sterne, may make a confiderable fizure, when time fhail have 
ripened his Judgment, and maturer reflection fhall have added 
sreater folidity and depth of thought, to elegance * of manner. 

Our Readers will, probably, find themfelves, as we were, 
propofleffed in fevour of Mr. Enfield, from the becoming mo- 
defty with which he fpeaks of himf.lf and his performance, in 
his preface : 

* A young author, fays he, cannot make his firlt appearance in the 
venerable pretence of the public, without being anxious for a favour- 
able reception, nor, if he has any degree of modetly, without difhdence 
and fear, He mutt be defirous of obtaining the approbation of the ja- 
cicous, and, at the fame time, concerned, ieit he fhould not have bven 
able to acquit himéelt in fuch a manner, as to deferve it. 

‘This the Author of the following difcourfes acknowledges to be 
the ftate of mind, in which he ventures them into the world. He pro- 
fees h mielf a candidate for the public efteem; and he makes his 
firit attempt to gain it, in this form, becaufe he thinks, that a man is 
never more likely to become acceptable and ufeful to mankind, than by 
exerting himfelf in his own peculiar province. He doubts not, but that 
his friends and the public will give him all the indulgence, which is 
due to the fr? performance of a ycung maa. 

‘ Bot, it even that induloence thuuld not be fuflicient to refcue his 
work from cblivion, he will (tii have the fatisfaction to refleét, that he 
has employed is bef abiliies in the fervice of virtue—that he has 
written, not to fupport the intereits of a party—not to amule his readers 
with uleleis fpeculations—not to revive thofe theological debates, which 
might, without much lofs to tie world, be entirely forgotteu—but to 
do geod,’ 

As a farther fpecimen of this ingenious writer’s ftyle, and 
to thew his manner of thinking, on religious fubje€ts, we fhall 
give an extract from his fermon on Bigotry. 

After a juft and animated cenfure of the narrow fpirit of the 
Jews, with refpect to their neighbours the Samaritans (his text 
being taken from John iv. g.) he defcends to other nations, and 
later times : 





_ Lhis charaéter of elegance may pollibly be thought incompatible 
wih that plainnefs without which no difcourfes can be deemed well 
cdapted to tne ule of families ; but Mr. Enfield’s fermons afford a flrik- 
NS Proof that plainnefs does not neceflarily imply coar/enc/s. 
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‘ Jn later ages, the fame fpirit of bigotry hath appeared in a thoy. 
fand different thapes of deformity, Sometimes it hath led one fe& of 
chriftians, in public council, to declare the opinions of another erro. 
neous and heretical, and even to cut them off from the fociety of the 
faithful, and pronounce them in danger of everlafting damnation. The 
exprefs words of an ancient and well-known creed are; ‘* Whofoever 
will be faved, before all things it is neceffary that he hold the catholic 
faith: which faith, except every one do keep whole and undefiled, 
without doubt he fhall perifh everlaftingly.” Nay, fuch hath been the 
madnefs of blind zeal and bigotry, that many who have called them- 
felves the followers of the meek and benevolent Saviour of the world, 
not fatisfed with fentencing their fellow Chriltians to eternal mifery in a 
future life, have, at prefent, condemned them to fuch dreadful fuffer. 
ings, as it is fhocking to human nature barely to relate ;—as if all men, 
who had too much underftanding or confcience to believe, or profefs the 
fame abfurd and pernicious opinions with themfelves, were montfters, 
which it was neceflary for the fatety of human fociety to deftroy. 

‘ And, though it may be hoped that the fury of this perfecuting fpi- 
rit is in fome measure abaied, there are ftill great multitudes in the 
Chriflian world, who feem to hold it neceflary—or prudent at leaft— 
that “the Jews fhould have no dealings with the Samaritans.” If a 
man, who profeffes the fame religion with themfelves, happens to differ 
from them merely in {peculative opinions, or external modes of wor- 
fhip, they will, as much as poffible, thun all intercourfe with him. In 
converfation, they will be continually upon their guard, Jett they thould 
be corrupted by his difcourfe, and wil! behave with fuch an air of in- 
difference and contempt, as {peaks in the moft expreflive manner the 
language of their hearts ; “ Stand by thyfelf, for lam holier than thou.” 
If they have an opportunity of performing zn act of kindnefs to him, 
they will either imnate the Levite, who, when he fiw the wounded 
ftranger lying in his way, pafied by on the other fide; or, at beft, will 
bettow their favours with that fuperciliouinefs and pride, which will de- 
itroy moft of the merit, and all the grace of the action. And they will 
be peculiarly careful, as much as poffible, to avoid al! connections with 
perions of heretical principles, in the affairs of religion. —Such iuilances 
of bigotry, ftrange as they may {em to many, are trequently to be met 
with among thofe who profeis a religion, the diltinguifhing characteriltic 
of which is love. [tcannot, therciore, be improper for us to guard 
againft the moft ciitant approaches towards uncharitablenefs, by re- 
fle€ting—that it proceeds from miitaken and pernicious principles—that 
it betrays a narrow and contracted fpirit—that it hath been the occafion 
of the greateit evils—and that 1: is inconfiRent with the profeflion ot 
Chrittianity. : 

* Bigotry proceeds from miftaken and pernicious principles. —Thole 
who are under its influence fuppofe, that Almighty God confines his fa- 
vour to that particular fect, to which they have the happineis to belong. 
"They imagine, that they are the only people whom God hath feen ht 
to enlighten with the knowledge of his truth, and that all around them 
are in mott pitiable darknefs and error. They Jook upon their litle 
circle as a facred inclofure, on which the Almighty {miles with partial 
favour, and upon the relt of the world, as a wild and barren wilder- 
refs, over-run with the weeds of ignorance and vicc, No wonder, 
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+ therefore, that out of meer humanity, they exert themfelves to bring 

















others into this happy fold, No wonder that the bigoted Jews in the 
time of our Saviour, and that bigots, in all ages and countries have 
compafied fea and land to make one profelyte-—But fuch perfons are 
furely chargeable with the groffeft felf-Alattery and delufion. For, is 
not God the father of all the tamilies of the earth ? Have not all the in- 
habitants of the world, even the moft rude and uncultivated, an equal 
sight to hope for his protection and favour? And doth he not actually 
beftow the gifts of nature, and d:ftribute the bounties of his providence, 
at large and without limitation ? Doth he not vifit every clime, and 
every creature with the light of the fun? how then fhould it have en- 
tered into the heart of man to fuppofe, that his favour is confined to 
any particular tribe or nation, or that he beftows the neceffary means of 
virtue and happinefs only upon a {mall and inconfiderable part of man- 
kind? The Almighty is equally prefent in the wild and favage defert, 
as in the moit refined and civilized nations of the world. He is alike 
the father of all mankind. And nothing can be more abfurd and ground- 
Jefs—more vain and prefumptuous—than for a fmall and inconfiderable 
body of men to expeét to ingrofs the favour of heaven to themfelves, as 
if they alone were the remnant that fhould be fived. The folly of the 
pretenfion is too obvious to need illuftration, Yet on this weak foun- 
cation hath bigotry often been eftablifhed. 

‘ Another opinion, which hath given rife to much uncharitablenefs 
and perfecution, is, thatno man, who doth not, in the main, embrace 
the fame faith with ourfelves, whatever fhining moral qualities he may 
poflefs, can reafonably hope to be accepted of God. Men have in- 
dulged a vain imagination—that fomething elfe, befides an upright in- 
tention and a good life, is neceffary to intitie a man to the character of 
a true Chriflian, and infure him the enjoyment of that happinefs which 
the gofpel promifeth—and that this, which is to give value to ajl his 
virtues, and, more than all, to recommend him to the favour of heaven, 
is a zealous profeflion of particular fyitems of faith, and a ftri&t ad- 
herence to particular modes of worfhip. This abfurd and romantic no- 
tion hath been fo deeply rooted in the minds of many, even in the 
Chriftian world, that they have not been able to treat perfons of a dif- 
ferent religion or fe&t with kindnefs or civility, and have fhuoned all in- 
timate and friendly intercourfe with them, as a deviation from the ftrict- 
nefs and fanctity, which their Chriftian profeflion requires. 

* Alter what hath been faid, it is obvious toremark, that bigotry be- 
trays a narrow and contrafted fpirit. If once men allow themfelves to 
enquire with freedom into the principles of religion, they will foon gain 
luch juit and rational conceptions on this head, and be fo fully con- 
vinced of the importance of virtue above every thing elfe ;—they will 
become fo fenfible of the difficulties which attend every fpeculative 
icheme and eftablifhed fyitem, and fo well acquainted with their own ig- 
nhorance and weakne(fs, that they will have little inclination to cenfure 
and condemn others, for a difference in opinion. ‘They will find theme 
Selves incapable of treating their brethren with the leaft degree of ne- 
glec or referve, merely on this account, while their temper and cha- 
ratter appear, on the whole, deferving of efteem. When men have 
had an opportunity of forming an extenfive acquaintance with the world, 
aud have {een that there are, in all —_— fects, and among men ‘ 
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all profeffions, perfons of worth and goodnefs, and perfons who would 
be.a difyrace to any focicty ; thcy foon learn to treat all fpeculative con. 
troverfies, and party diftinétions, with that indifference and contempt 
whicr they ceferve ;—they will foon be convinced, that it is only seal 
goodnels of character which deferves our chief regard, and that this js 
very far from being confined to any particular body of Chriftians, or of 
men. It is only thofe, who have never thought enough to doubt of an 
thing, and thofe who have never had an opportunity of leaving the little 
circle in which they were born and educated, who can be greatly under 
the influence of a fpirit of bigotry and uncharitablenefs, And we may 
be certain, that our moderation and charity will always increafe, in 
exact proportion with our progrefs in the knowledge of men and 
things. 

* Farther to manifeit the odious nature of bigotry, let us take notice 
of its unhappy confequences, ‘The faral effects of uncharitablenefs and 
perfecution in the Chriftian church, we have already feen. And to this 
we may adc, that a bigotted temper renders a man unhappy in himéfelf, 
and difcontented with the world—incapable of feeling the refined and 
generous fentiments of unbsunded benevolence, and knowing the plea- 
jure of loving all mankind as his brethren. It makes him uneafy in the 
fociety. of thoie, who are perhaps much wifer and better than himielf. It 
cuts him off from innumereble fources of enjoyment, of which that man 
is poffefled, who loves every good man as his friend and brother, and 
who can with pleafure tranfact bufinefs, exchange favours, or pafs a 
focial hour, with an honreft and fenfible man, without knowing, or 
wifhing to know, to what church or feét he belongs, or by what party 
naine he is diftinguifhed,—This temper likewife creates the moit un- 
happy diffentions and animofities in families. Though the religion cf 
Jefus be caiculated to promote peace and Jove, this evil fpirit hath often 
occafioned the accomplifhm.nt of his prediétion: ** The father fhall 
rife up againft the fon, and the fon againtt the father, and a man’s foes 
thall be thofe of his own houfe.”” A difference in religious opinions or 

ractices hath frequently given rife to contentions, between thofe who 
might otherwife have enjoyed, without interruption, the bleffings of do- 
meitic harmony and affection.’ 

Our Author concludes this difcourfe with a moft pleafing view 
of the amiable temper and conduét of JEsus CHRIST; in or- 
der to fhew, from the example HE fet us, that an uncharitable 
fpirit is totally inconfiftent with the Chriftian character and pro- 
feffion: and, finally, the preacher exhorts us to lay afide all 
implicit attachment to particular fyftems of faith, and modes of 
worfhip,—which hath always been found to be a zeal without 
knowlege,— and to direét the attention and ardour of our minds 
to more important and ufeful acquirements. ¢ [et it, fays he, be 
our chief concern, and higheft ambition, to promote the love 
and practice of univerfal righteoufnefs, both in ourfelves, and 
among our brethren :—to which, we doubt not, every true 
Chriftian, of every denomination, (for fuch we hope there are, 
among a/l denominations) will cordially and heartily fay 
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The fubjects of the other fermons contained in this volume, 
are, The notice of the world, a motive to virtue—Domeftic peace— 
Fraud —Compaffion—Submiffion to Divine Providence—The danger 
if choofing vicious companicns—The duty of the rich—The temper of 


Chrif—T) he imitation of God—Happine/s. G 
e 


The Pillars of Prieftcraft and Orthodoxy foaken. The Second 
Edition. 12mo. 4 Vols. 12s. Cadell, &c. 1768. 





F thefe four volumes, the firft and fecond only, can pro- 
erly be confidered as a fecond edition of the collection : 
the third and fourth being now added to the pieces contained in 
the former publication, made by the late Rev. Mr. Barron, in 
the year 1752. The whole of the pre/ent edition was prepared 
for the prefs, by their public-fpirited editor; who, however, did 
not live to fee it finifhed: and the work is now adverifed for 
the. benefit of his widow and children,—who were left in cir- 
cumftances far from opulent. 

Of the tracts in the firft divifion of this collection, we gave 
an account in the 6th volume of our Review, p.159. The 
rie in the 3d and 4th volume are Bifhop Fleetwood’s two 
letters to Dr. Snape ; Bifhop Hoadley’s letter to a friend in 
Lancafhire ; A true churchman’s reafons for repealing the cor- 
poration and teft-adts, by the fame; Dr. Syke’s letter to the 
Farl of Nottingham ; Arnall’s animadverfions on Bifhop Sher- 
lock’s remarks on the tythe-bill; Mr. Bourn’s letter to Dr. 
Chandler, concerning future punifhments ; he merciful judg. 
ments of high-church triumphant, on offending clergymen and 
others in the reign of Charles I. A diicourfe on government 
and religion, calculated for the meridian of the 3oth of January, 
author unknown t+. Thefe are the contents of the third volume; 
the pieces re-printed in the 4th are, Hare on the difficulties and 
difcouragements which attend the ftudy of the fciiptures; Black- 
burne’s inquiry into the ufe and importance of external reli- 
gion; Arnall’s* complaint of the children of Ifrael; An en- 


quiry 


t So fays the Editor ; but we have good reafon fur believing it to be 
the work of the famous Peter Annet. 

* Of this Mr. Arnall, our Editor, has given the following fhort ac- 
count: * He was cleik to an attorney, «ben being recommended to Sir 
Robert Walpole, as 2 man of moit ready wit and invention in writing, 
he employed him fora courfe of years in writing the Free Briten, and 
other Papers in defence of Sir Kobeit’s adminiftration, for which he af 
figned Arnall a thoufand pounds yearly out of the treafury. He alfo 
Wiore feveral cccafional traéts in defence of his patron, who laid the 
treafury open to his demands. But when Sir Robeit rehoned, all fup- 
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370 Hulme’s Libellus de Scorbuto. . 


quiry into the Behaviour of our great churchmen fince the te 
formation; Machiavel’s vindication of himfelf and his writin . 
againft the imputation of impiety, &c. the author Mr, Nevilic 
who wrote the Dialogues on government ;_ laftly, Tyndal's 
reafpps againft reftraining the prefs.—The title of this collection 
is@WAdd one ; but it is fuch as might be expected from the 
Editor’s peculiar fpirit and manner: fee alfo his Cordial for Low 
Spirits, to which The Pillars of Prie/icraft, &c. were intended 
as a fupplement. 


plies being ttopped, and having fpent his money as faft as he received it, 
and being involved in debt, he died of a broken heart, in the 26th year 
of his age.—His invention was fo quick, that Sir Robert ufed to fay 
no man in England could write a pamphlet in fo little time as Arnall, 
He was author of the Letter to Dr. Codex on his modeff inftrufions to the 
crown, in the cafe of Dr. Rundle, appointed bifhop of Londonderry ; 
allo of Oppoftticn no proof of patrioti/m ;—Clodius and Cicero 3 and many 
other politcal tracts, ail very ingenious apologies for the adminiliration 
of that time.’ Pope was very fevere on him in his Dunciad ; and our 
Readers may fee a farther account of him, and of the money lavithed 
on him by Walpole, in the zore to ver. 315 of the 2d Book of that cele- 


lwated poem. G 
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% 
Libellus de Natura, Caufa, Curationeque Scorbuti. Auétore Na- 
thanatle Hulme, Ml, D. Yo which is annexed, a Propofal 
for preventing the Scurvy in the Britifh Navy. 8vo. 33, 
fewed, Cadell. 





HE Lidellus de Scorbuto contains fome fenfible and ufeful 

obfervations ; and was drawn up by the Author for his 
inaugural diflertation, after fevera] \ cars experience in the Bri- 
tifh navy, and an ‘attentive perufal of the beft writers on the 
fubject. 

With refpect to the Propofal for preventing the Scurvy, Dr. 
Hulme fays, his defign is only to enforce what hath been re- 
commended by others; and apply it in fuch a manner, as to 
render it effectual for the end propofed. 

The following is the propofal itfelf—* T would humbly pro- 
pofe then, that one ounce and an half of the juice of oranges, 
or Jemons, and two ounces of fugar, be daily allowed toeach man 
in his Majefty’s navy ; to be mixed with his allowance of {pirit 
and water, commonly called Greg. And I would further advife, 
that the faid liquor be fo far diluted with water, as that the 
who'e allowance to each man may be equal to three pints ; and 
ferved out to him, regularly, three times a-day. “That is to 


fay, one pint at cight in the morning, another at twelve -_— 
an 
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and the third at four or fix in the afternoon ; fo that it may be- 
come, as it were, the common drink of failors at fea, like {mall 
beer; and that they may be rarely, or never, neceffitated to drink 
water alone: this in cold climates, or in temperate ones in the 
winter time. 

¢ But in all hot climates, and in the heat of fummer in tem- 
perate oiles, a greater quantity of drink is required ; and then the 
liquor fhould be fo far diluted with water, as that each man 
may have four pints a day ; namely, one at eight in the morning, 
two at twelve o'clock, and one at four, or fix in the afternoon. 

¢ In thofe countrics where wine is allowed the fhip’s company, 
inftead of {pirits, 1 would advife the fame quantity of the juice 
and fugar to be mixt therewith, as is directed for the 
Grog; and to be fo far diluted with water, as that it may be 
ferved out in the fame proportion, and in the fame manner. 
And though good found {mall beer, is an excellent antiicor- 
butick liquor, yet, as it is not found fufficient of itielf to 
prevent the difeafe, it fhould alfo be daily impregnated with 
the fame quantity of the juice and fugar. But as every man 
on board hath as much fmall beer as he chufes to drink, a quan- 
tity of this liquor fhould be taken up daily, equal to the allow- 
ance of Groz, in order to be mixed with the juice and fugar; 
and ferved out regularly in the fame manner. 

‘ By thefe means, there will be fuch a quantity of vegetable 
antifcorbutic juices thrown gradually into the body every day, 
by way of diet; as, in all human probability, will entirely 
counteract the bad effects arifing from the putrefcent and nox- 
lous qualities of the remainder of the fea food; and thus hinder 
the body from running into that ftate of corruption, which is 
the genuine and true fource of the fcurvy.’ 

The efficacy of this method not only to prevent, but to cure 
the furvy, is fupported by a number of facts and ob{crvations. 


D. 





The Farmer’s Letters to the Pecple of England: containing the Sen- 
timerts of a practical Hufbundman, on various Subjeéis cf great 
Importance, &c. To which are added, Sj\lue; or occafional 
Tracts on Hufhandry and Rural Oceconemics. The Second Edi- 
tion, correcied and enlarged. 8vo. 6s. Nicoll. 1768. 


| ae performance was confidered in our Review, vol. 
XXXvl. p. 417, but as fome confiderable enlargements 
have been made to it, and the work itfelf, not being of the fri- 
Volous kind, but treating of fubjects of national importance, we 
thought the pretent cdition merited fome notice. 

In 
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In letter If. wherein the Author examines the contefted pro- 
priety of a bounty on the exportation of grain, he has added re. 
marks on fome pofitions advanced in a tra&t publithed in 1744, 
intitled, An Effay on the Caufes of the Decline of foreign Trad. 
But here our author appears to have given himiclf needlefg 
trouble’; for the arguments then advanced, whether well or jl] 
founded, were fuited to circumftances long fince altered : trade 
is ever fluctuating, even while national affairs remain the fame; 
but the fucceflion of peace and war fince that period, and the 
events refulting from them, have induced many changes which 
render it ncedlefs to refer fo far back to a temporary traét, to 
eftablifh the falutary cffeéts of the bounty; which none can 
contravert but thofe who view objects through a medium of 
prejudice. As little to the purpofe was it to give confequence 
to a late compilation called The prefent State of Great Britain and 
North America, by examining what is advanced therein on the 
fame fubjeSt. ‘There is no end of anfwering every thing, there- 
fore writers fhould confine them{elves to the ableit advocates 
for any opinions they contravert. 

In letter [11. concerning the comparative national advantages 
of large or {mall farms, the Author has fupplied fome calcula- 
tions drawn from initances of his different clafl:s of farmers, to 
prove that the larger the farms the greater is the proportion of 
men employed in cultivating the {fame quantity of arable 
ground. ‘This, however, he mentions with fome refervation; 
and indeed it is prudent fo to do. Doubtlefs, the beft apology 
to be made for parce!ling out land in very large farms, is what 
our Author remarks, that fuch farms generally confift of poor 
land that could not be cultivated to profit in fmaller parcels. 
Were this diitinétion adhered to, fomething might be faid for 
it; but it ftill appears that mod:rate farms are the beft in every 
point of view, by which is to be underftood fuch, as allowing 
fomdafierence of land, may be cultivated with from four to fix or 
@PhBhorfes. For though the argument in favour of the lowetft 
ftate of fmall farming may be given up in general, as where a 
poor man makes a hard fhift to manage a very {mall farm with 
two poor horfes ; yet the difadvantages of overgrown farmers 
are much more evident. In point of produce, a moderate 
farmer, affifted by two or three hands, is able to attend, and 
will attend, to a more minute and careful cultivation, than the 
gentleman farmer. with a tafte for pleafure and enjoyment, and 
with a mind diftracted with extenfive fchemes, will condefcend 
to do; and who thereforc trufts more to his numerous fervants : 
and if by this means his proportion of hands fhould be greater, 
the queftion will turn upon this point, whether the fame hands 
under one mafter, will labour out fo great a produce from a 
given quantity of land, as that number would raife, if or 
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three more of them were independent, and labouring for 
themfelves ? The fame may be {tated as to the article of popu- 
lation, for the labour, in both inftanccs, wil! go on but heavily 
infervitude ; and the fathers of two families formed upon any 
(pot, are more uieful to a nation, and even to the parifh they 
dwell in, than treble the number of fingle men, labouring for 
hire upon it. And there is fome cegree of cruelty in ftating 
the cafe of acriculture fo, as to fuppofe it impoflible for a fa- 
bouring hufbandman ever to raife himfelf to an ufeful ftate of 
independence. But we will not urge this point farther, being 
perfuaded our ingenious Farmer wil! not materially differ from 
us in this reprefentation. The chicf inducement to land- 
owners, for uniting fmall farms into large cnes, appears princi- 
pally to be that of contracting their attention to their affairs 
into a fmall compafs ; which allows them more leifure for other 
purfuits, fomerimes not quite fo laudable. 

In letter [V. the Author ftill farther illuftrates the fuperior 
advantages of arable, to grazing farms ; which are too eviden 
to dwell upon. 

The Vth letter in this edition is entirely added, wherein the 
Author confiders the queftion of the high price of provifions, 
the ftate of the poor, &c. This letter contains many very 
fhrewd obfervations on the much agitated qucition of provi- 
fions; in thefe cafes however, whcre writers en:er warmly into 
an arcument, they are cafily betrayed into pufhing it to an ex- 
treme: thus our Author beginning with the pcoreit clafs of 
farmers, too needy to raife the proper fupplics of country pro- 
ductions, appears to advance too far in tavour of thofe whole- 
fale undertakers, whofe fchemes of corn-jobbing will engrof% 
their thouchts too far, to allow them the proper attention to 
fubordinate articles. His remarks on the fcheame for fupplying 
the metropolis with fifh by land carriage, are too pertinent to 
be overlooked. 

© One author, fays he, complaining of the price of poultry, 
brings in fifth, which reminds me of the fums grented by parlia- 
ment, to the jand-carriage ffh fcheme, and the fociety’s adopting 
It: all this was much in the flile of lowering the price of poultry. Of 
what good was the lowering the price of fifh at London? Did 
the Spital-fields manufacturers cat one pound the more? No? 
but the nobility, gentry, merchants, and tradefmen ; and let 
me add, the country gentlemen, who come to town to fpend 
their rents in. the vain frippery of the capital, purchafed it the 
cheaper : fuch was the purpofe for which money was raifed in 
Cumberland, Northumberland, and Cariwall; or, ta a word, three 
or four hundred miies from London. Country farmers paid 
their fhares of grants, to enable their Jandlords to eat fifh cheap 
at the capital; but at an expence of potiibly 500 per cent. more 
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than they could have it for, in many inftances, on their own 
eftates. And the Socrety for tiv encouragement of Arts and many. 
atures, acted on the fame plan. ‘This is very much in the 

. _ . P - " ° iia ° ‘ 
Ale of clamouring for lower prices of roajiing pigs and poultry, 
for the good of poor manufadturers. 


Had this fcheme been adapted to the fupply of fprats, her. 


rings, whitings, haddocks, mackarel, cod, &c. inftead of tyr. 


bot, falmon, fturgeon, foles, and other delicate fare ; if the un. 
dertaking could not have eftablifhed itfelf, the money applied 
to it, would have anfwered in an exigency, more to the public 
good, than in the manner wherein it was managed. 

In this letter he fully refutes the idle cavils againft engrofing, 
and felling corn by famples. 

The Author’s calculation of the expences of labouring fa. 
milies, can hardly be fuppofed definite enough to draw found 
principles from. He prefumes however fo much upon them as 
to hazard faying, ‘ that the price of neceffaries cannot be too 
high in a manufacturing trading ftate, when the labouring poor 
can by induftry earn a {ufficiency of wages to provide themfelves 
with the neccflaries of life, and fomething annually to Jay up 
againft ficknefs and old age, that the parifh may not be their 
only dependence.” They cannot certainly, if this is a fair re- 
prefentation ; but let the manufaclurers about Spital-fields, at 
Norwich, and at Manchefter, and other great trading towns, 
anfwer the queftion: let the paiifh rates fhew how few are te- 
duced to depend on them in ficknefs and old age! 

It is too much the fafhion, in feafons of diftrefs, to bring 
railing accufations againit the dillolutenefs of the poor; but 
they need not thefe reproaches added to the difficulties they en- 
counter. This is a very nice fubject to touch upon; if a plenty 
of money were proportionably diffuled, it would fignify little 
if a quartern Joaf or a pound of meat rofe to a fhilling or halfa 
crown ; but the diftrefs of the poor {prings from their not being 
able to acquire money in proportion to the advance of prices. 
As to their diflolutenefs, human nature is naturally prone to in: 
dulgence, and thofe who fet evil examples, and eftablifh fa 
fhions, with a very ill grace cenfure thofe who may be betrayed 
into copying what their own practices juftify : befide, vicious 
habits often fteal upon the unhappy through defperation. 
It is very eafy to dictate to the hard-working and indie 
gent, from a table where two or three forts of wine are cheaf- 
fully circulating. 

There are feveral other enlargements to this work, many of 
them very fenfible, fome however too refined, and deduced from 
doubrful premifes; they fhew, on the whole, the Author to bea 
man of general knowledge, in which enlarged view it is nothing 
ftrange it bis principles fhould be liable to particular exceptions. 
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A Review of the Doctrines f the Reformation, with an Account of 
she feveral Deviations to the prefent general Departure from them. 
In which among other Things, it is intended to fhew in what Senfe 
the doctrinal Articles of the eftablifoed Church were underflood by the 
Reformers, and moft eminent Divines before the Refloration ; to 
confirm that Seife by Scripture, and ta prove that they ave inca- 
pable of an Arian, Soctnian, or Arminian Confirudiion. By Tho- 
mas Bowman, M. A. Vicar of Martham, Norfolk. 8vo, 
35. 6d. Norwich printed, and fold by Dilly in London, 


HE defign of this work is to prove that the articles of the 
church of England are truly Calviniftical, and that to 
give any other conftruction, however ingenious, is to torture 
words and phrafes from their plain and original intention. Mr. 
Bowman appears himfelf, fincerely to embrace the doctrines of 
the eftablifhed church in the literal meaning of the words in 
which they are exprefled, and alfo to believe this meaning per- 
fedly conformable to the rule of divine revelation ; but the 
great object of inquiry to which his book naturally leads, is, 
whether the ftrain of preaching which prevails among many 
members of this church, is not different from, and even often 
repugnant to its profeffed and avowed fentiments. In his pre- 
face, he fays, ° though there are near ten thoufand who are con- 
ftantly in the miniftry of the eftablifhed church, I would not 
juppofe there is a fingle perfon whofe public difcourfes are in- 
confiftent with his private fentiments : yet as it is undeniably true, 
that by far the greater part do not preach agreeably to the articles 
which they have fubfcribed it is not uncharitable to imagine that 
numbers have taken things upon truft, have entered into the mi- 
niftry without knowing or duly confidering what are the doctrines 
of the church of England.’ {What he adds in the next paragraph, 
which confifts chicfly of a quotation from Dr. Burnet, we fhall 
alfo tranfcribe, becaufe if it is a falfe reprefentation, it ought to 
be fully and clearly refuted ; if it is true it ought to be made 
known. © If there is, fays he, among us, no regular education 
for the min‘ftry-— (and 1 muft own | know of none)—no care 
taken to enforce the true or any fenfe of the articles—we ma 
ealily credit what Bp. Burnet long ago faid, and fear that the 
cafe is not much better in our own day :—** ‘The much greater 
part of thofe who come to be ordained, fays he, are ignorant to 
adezrce not to be apprehended by thofe who are not obliged to 
know it. ‘Ihe eaficit part of knowledge is that to which they 
are the greateft ftrangers, I mean the plaineft parts of the fcrip- 
tures, which they fay, in excufe for their ignorance, that their 
tutors In the univerfities never mention the reading of to them ; 
fo that they can give no account, or at leaft a very imperfect 
one, of the conieats, even of the gofpels. “Thofe who have 
read 
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read fome few books, yet never feem to have read the {erj,. 
tures. Many cannot give a tolerable account even of the sae. 
chifm itfelf, how fhort and plain foever. They cry and think 
it a fad difgrace to be denied orders, though the ignorance of 
fome is fuch that in a well regulated ftate of things, they would 
appear not knowing enough to be admitted to the holy facra. 
ment.” Paftoral Care. 3d Edit. Pref. 

Our Author, afterward, {peaking of fubfcriptions, obferves, 
‘ It is no light matter for a perfon folemnly to declare he be. 
Jieves a thing to be true when he knows nothing about it : byt 
what is it, fays he, to /ub/crtbe, that he verily believes fuch 
fet of articles, in the literal and grammatical fenfe, are agree. 
able to the word of God, when perhaps he never read, or at 
feaft never compared them with the fcriptures ?’—Yet there js 
abundant reafon to believe that this is the cafe with thoufands, 
I defire, (he adds, with a candour and integrity that does him 
honour) with fhame and humiliation to acknowledge, it was 
my own.’ 

Mr, Bowman purfues his fubject in the courfe of ten letters, 
in which, from confidering the articles themfelves, together 
with the writings of feveral eminent divines of the church of 
England, who lived near and after the times of the reformation, 
and alfo fome homilies and catechifms which are nearly of the 
fame date, from thefe and other particulars, he cone 
cludes that the doctrine of the eftablifhed church expreffed in 
theie articles, is the fame with the doctrine of Calvin, and was 
jo intended and regarded by thofe who firft publifhed and fub- 
fcribed them. The notion of their being defigned merely as 
articles of peace, he wholly rejects, becaufe it is inconfiftent with 
the title they bear, which declares that they were agreed upon 
inconvocation, for the av:ising cf diverfities of opinions, and for 
the eftabiifbing confent touching true religion. ‘Thefe are truths 
which the vicar of Martham, very properly, and apparently 
with a good defign, holds forth for the confideration of the pub- 
lic and efpecially for that of h's brethren, the clergy. How 
far the articles of which he fpeaks are agreeable to the {erip- 
tures is a very diftinct queftion: this writer feems firmly pet- 
fuaded that they are, and endeavours to prove and eftablifh this 
point; but it is unneceflary for us to enter into the enquity. 
Among other writings which he confiders, there are two 
books that have had a vaft run, one of them having pafled 
through ¢wenty, the other near ¢/i ty editions, which Mr. Bow- 
man greatly condemns; wiz. the New Whole Duty of Man, 
and the New Jeek’s Preparation ; thefe treatifes he regards 4s 
inconfiftent in feveral parts with the articles of the church, and 
with the truth of fcripture. But without adding any farther re- 


maiks, we fhall only fay, that the whole of this book evidently 
proves; 
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roves, (what muft indeed be frequently furgefted to every 
confiderate mind) the neceffity of fome great alteration, {ince 
the doctrine of the articles, &c. and the prevailing {train of di- 
vinity, are widely different, and it is dificult to fuppofe that 
each fhould be cordially and uprightly embraced by the fame 


perfon: H . 


—_ 


The Hiftory of Hindaftan ; from the earlieft Account of Time, to the 
Death of Akbar ; tranflated from the Perfian of Mahummud Ca- 
fim Ferifhta of Delhi : together with a Differtation concerning the 
Religion and Philofophy of the Brahmins; with an Appendix, con- 
taining the Hiftory of the Mogul Empire, from its Decline in the 
Reign of Mahummud Shaw, to the prefent Times. By Alexan- 
der Dow. In Two Volumes. 4to. 11. 10s. in Boards. 
Becket and De Hondt. 1768. 


HE hiftory of India is an object that, on feveral ac- 
count:, is worthy of attention and ftudy. The inhabi+ 
tants of that country make the highett pretenfions to antiquity, 
and they are, without doubt, a very ancient people. ‘They 
have, likewife, been diftinguifhed, from almoft the earlieft 
times, for their numbers, their riches, their civilization, and 
the fingularity of their manners. Their religion and philofophy 
have been particularly celebrated, and Pythagoras is faid to have 
vifited the Brachmans, and to have taken fome parts of his doc- 
trine from the Gymnofophifts. Indeed, if he did not travel 
among them, it is probable that he might, during his refidence 
at Babylon, become informed of their tenets: but, after all, 
though India hath been much fpoken of, both in ancient and 
modern ages, its real internal hiftory hath hitherto been very 
imperfetly known, and {till more imperfectly its philof phical 
and religious fyftem. The curious and the learned will, how- 
ever, have the pleafure and advantage of obtaining a fuller ac- 
quaintance wi.h thefe things, in con'equence of the great con~ 
nections which the Englifh have lately had with the Eaft Indies, 
and the vaft dominion they have acquired in that country. Se- 
veral writers have favoured us with fome account of the Indian 
affairs; but the public is indebted to no one fo much as to Mr. 
Dow ; who feems to have gained a more accurate knowledge of 
the religion and philofophy of the Brahmins, than any who 
have preceded him ; and whofe hiftory of the empire of Hindof- 
tan is Carried on, from the earlieft times, down to the prefent 
age. 

Our Author, having, in a military capacity, refided, for a 
number of years, in the kingdom of Bengal, dedicated his lei 
lure hours to the ftudy of the oriental languages. The Perfian 
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tongue being the moft polite and Icarned, as well as the mog 
univerfally underftood in Afia, engaged his principal attention. 
Though to qualify himfelf for action, and negociation in India, 
was Mr. Dow’s primary object, yet in_ proportion as he ad. 
vanced in his ftudies, other motives for his continuing them 
aro He found, that however different the manner of the 
caft@rg writers may be from the correct tafte of Europe, there 
are many things in their books worthy the attention of literar 
men. ‘Their poetry (it is true) is too turgid and florid, and the 
diction of their hiftorians too diftufe and verbofe; yet in the 
firft we meet with fome patiages truly elegant and fublime; and 
amidft the redundancy of the latter, there appears fometimes 
a nervoutnefs of expreflion, and a manlinefs of fentiment, which 
might do honour to any hiftorical genius in the weft. 

Locked up in the difficulties of the Perfian tongue, the lite- 
rature of Afia has been hitherto little known in Europe; and 
hence a very unfavourable idea has prevailed concerning the 
learning, as well as hiftory, of the eaftern nations. Our Au- 
thor was full of the prejudices natural to an European, when he 
entered upon the ftudy of the oriental languages. Whatever 
aid a knowledge of them might give to his private views, he 
little hoped to be able to convert his ftudies to the amufement 
or inftruGtion of the public. To tranflate fome piece of hiftory, 
was, by his teachers, recommended to him as a proper exercile 
‘in the Perfian ; and the works of Mahummud Cafim Ferifhta of 
Delhi, who flourifhed in the reign of Jehangire, about the be- 
ginning of the feventeenth century, were put into his hands 
jor that purpofe. As Mr. Dow advanced, a greater field gra- 
dually opened before him; and he found, with a certain degree 
of aftonifhment, the minute and authentic hiftory of a great em- 
pire, of which Europe hath been almoft totally ignorant. 

To open a door to the literary treafures, which lay concealed 
under the obfcurity of the Perfian, our tranflator refolved to 
proceed in his verfion of Ferifhta’s hiftory, and to give it to the 
public as a fmall fpecimen of what may hereafter be met with in 
that language. But before he had fully accomplifhed this de- 
fign, he was forced to return to England. Being, at his de- 
parture from India, pofleffed only of one volume of the origi- 
nal, he has been obliged to confine himfelf to it; and to leave 
the fecond volume, which contains the particular hiftories of 
the Decan, Bengal, Gurerat, and Cafhmire, to a more favour- 
able opportunity, or to the employment of fome other hand. 
This circumftance has occafioned fome chafms in that part of 
the hiftory now publifhed; and many material tranfactions of 
thofe nations, of whom Ferifhta treats in his fecond volum:, 
are only flightly mentioned in the firft. Me 
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Mr. Dow had formed a farther defign of compiling, from va- 
rious authors, that very eflential part of the hittory of the Mo- 
pul empires which is not comprehended in Ferifh'a ; and, with 
this view, he applied in perfon to the prefent Mogul, for fuch 
books and authentic records, as were neceflary to compleat his 
plan. The monarch approved of the fcheme, and gave orders to his 
fecretary to grant his requeft. But in the mean time the Tran{- 
lator quitted the fervice of the Eaft India company ; and though, 
to revive his majefty’s memory upon the fubject, he fent a letter, 
which is here given, as a fpecimen of the manner of wiiting to 
eaftern princes ; yet, fome delays having happened in the deli- 
very of it, he was obliged to embark for Europe, before an an- 
{wer could be received. 

Our Author goes on, in his preface, to fet before his readers 
many particulars with regard to the nature and characier of Fe- 
rifhta’s work, the Shanfcrita records, and their high pretenfions 
to antiquity; the encouragement afforded to learning by the 
Mahommedan emperors of Hindoftan, the condition of the 
people in that country, and the conftitution of its government, 
which were well worthy of notice :— but we muft haften to his 
diflertation concerning the cuftoms, manners, language, religion 
and philofophy of the Hindoos. 

Mr. Dow informs us, that he fuffered himfelf, for a long 
time, to be carried down the ftream of popular prejudice, with 
refpect to thefe fubjects. ‘ The prefent decline of literature in 
Hindoftan, ferved to confirm him in his belief of thofe legends 
which he read in Europe, concerning the Brahmins. But con- 
verfing by accident, one day, with a noble and learned Brahmin, 
he was not a little furprized to find him perfect!y acquainted 
with thofe opinions, which, both in ancient and modern Lu- 
rope, have employed the pens of the moft celebrated moral:its. 
This circumftance did not fail to excite his curiofity, and in the 
courfe of many fubfequent converfations, he found that phi!o- 
fophy and the {ciences had in former ages, made a very confider- 
able progrefs in the eatt. 

* Having then no intention to quit India for fome time, he 
sclolved to acquire fome knowledge in the Shanfcrita language ; 
the grand repofitory of the religion, philofophy and hiltory of 
the Hindoos. With this view, he prevailed upon his noble 
friend the Brachmin, to procure for him a Pundit, from tl:e uni- 
verfity of Benaris, well verfed in the Shanfcrita, and mafter of 
ail the knowledge of that learned body. But before he had 
made any confiderable progrefs in his ftudies, an unexpected 
change of affairs in Bengal, broke off all his literary fchemes, 
He found that the time he had to remain in India would be too 
hort to acquire the Shanfcrita. He determined therefore, 
throush the medium of the Perfian language, and through the 
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vulgar tongue of the Hindoos, to inform himfelf, as much ag 
poflible, concerning the mythology and philofophy of the 
Brabmins. He, for this purpofe, procured fome of the principal 
Shajters, and his Pundit explained to him, as many paflages 
of thofe curious books, as ferve d to give him a genera} idea of 
the doctrine which they conta'n, 

‘leis but juftice to the Brahmins to confefs that the Author 
of this differtation 1s very fenfible of his own in: ibility to illuf. 
trate, with that fulnefs and perfpicuitv which it deferves, that 
fymbolical religion, which they are at fo much pains to conceal 
from foreigners. He however cat aver, that he has not mifre- 
prefented one fingle circumftance or tenet, though many may 
have efcaped his obfervation.’ 

Our learned Readers will, we believe, be forry that Mr, 

Jow was prevented from making himfelf matter of the Shan. 
{crita language ; efpecially when it is confidered, that the 
Brahmins are bound by the ftrongeft ties to confine their writ- 
ings to their own tribe ; and that were any of them known to 
rei af them to others, he would be immediately excommunicat- 
ed; which, among the Hindoos, is a punifliment worfe than 
even death itfelf. 

‘ The books, fays our Author, which contain the religion 
and philofophy of the Hindoos, are dif tinguifhed by the. name 
of Bedas. “They are four in siiedeet, and like the facred writ- 
ings of other nations, are fuid to have been penned by the Ni- 
vinity. Eeda in the Shanfcrita, literally fignifies Science: for 
thefe books not only treat of religion and moral duties, but of 
every branch of philofophicat knowlecge.——The Brahmins main- 
tain, dat the Bedas are the divine laws, which Brimha, at the 
creation of the world, delivered for the inftruction of mankind; 
but they affirm that their meaning was perverted in the firft age, 
by the 1 ignorance and wick:dnefs of foie princes, whom they 
re} = nt as evil fpirits who then haunted the earth. 

The firft credible account we have of the Bedas, is, that 
iiisies the commencement of the Cal lug, of which zra the 
preient 1768, isthe 4#Seth year, they were written, or rather 
collected by a great ph ilofopher, and reputed prophet, called 
Beifs Muni, or Beafs he Inf pired, Vhis learned man is other- 
wife called Krithen Bafdeo, aor is faid to have lived in the 
reign of Indifhter, in the city of Hiftanapone, upon the river 
Jumna, near the prefent city of Delhi. —The Mahommedans of 
Alia, as wel} as forse of the learned of Europe, have miftaken 
Brimha, an allegorical perfon, for fome philofopher of repute in 
Jndia, whom they diftin zuith by the disfigured names of Bruma, 
Burma, and Bramha, whom they funpofe to have been the 
writers of the religious books of the [findoos.—But the Brah- 
mins deny, that any fch perfon ever exifted, which we have 
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reafon to believe is the truth; as Brimha in the Shanfcrita ]an- 
nage aliegoricaily fignifies //i/d:m, one of the principal attri- 
butes of the fupreme Divinity.’ 

Pafling over, with regret, Mr. Dow’s account of what the 
four Bedas contain, his defcription of the Shanfcrita alphabet 
and tongue, and his view of the charadteriftical cuftoms and 
manners of the Hindoos, we fhall confine our‘elves to the ca- 
pital defign of the ditertation before us, which is to confider the 
religion and philofophy of that nation. 

The Hindoos are divided into two great religious fects: the 
followers of the doctrine of the BRedang ; and thofe who adhere 
to the principles of the Neadirjen, As the firft are efteemcd the 
moft orthodox, as well as the mof ancient, our Author begins 
with explaining their opinions, by extracts literally tranflated 
from the original Sh-ffzr, which goes by the name of Bedang, 
and is a commentary upon the Bedas. This is the book that, 
in Europe, has been erroneoufly called Vedam. It is afcribed 
to the great philofopher and prophet Beafs Muni, but is faid to 
have been revifed fome ages after, by one Sirrider Swami, fince 
which it has been reckoned facred, and not fubje& to any far- 
ther alterations. Almoft all the Hindoos of the Decan, and 
thofe of the Malabar and Coromandel coafls, are of the feét of 
the Bedang. 

¢ This commentary, continues Mr. Dow, opens with a dia- 
Jorue between Brimha, the Wifdom of the Divinity; and Narud, 
or Reafon, who is reprefented as the fon of Brimha. Narud 
defires to be inftructed by his father; and for that purpofe, puts 
the following queflions to him: 

‘ Narud. O father! thou firft of God, thou art faid to have 
created the world, and thy fon Narud, aftonifhed at what he 
beholds, is defirous to be inftructed how all thefe things were 
made. 

‘ Brimha. Be not deceived, my fon! do not imagine that 
I wes the creator of the world, independent of the divine 
Mover, who is the great original eflence, and creator of all 
things. Leok, therefore, only upen me as the inftrument of 
the great will, and a part of his being, whom he called forth to 
execute his eternal defigns. 

© Narud What thali we think of God? 

‘ Brimba, Being immaterial, he is above all conception; 
being invifible, he can have no form; but, from what we be- 
hold in his woiks, we may conclude that he is eternal, omnie 
potent, knowing all things, and prefent every where. 

© Narud. How cid God create the world ? 

© Brimha. AffeGion dwelt with God, irom all eternity. Te 
Was of three different kinds, the creative, the preierviig, and 
the deftructive. This firft is reprefented by Brimha, the fecond 
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by Bifhen, and the third by Shibah. You, O Narud! are 
taught to worfhip all the three, in various fhapes and likeneffes, 
as the creator, the preferver, and the deftroyer, The affeGtion 
of God then produced power, and power at a proper conjunc. 
tion of time and fate, embraced goodneis, and produced matter, 
The three qualities then acting upon matter, produced the uni- 
verfe in the following manner. From the oppofite aétions of 
the creative and defiructive quality in matter, felf-motion firk 
arofe. Self-motion was of three kinds; the firft inclining to 
plafticity, the fecond to difcord, and the third to reft. The 
difcordant actions then produced the Akath, (a kind of eelefiial 
element) which invilible element poflefied the quality of convey- 
ing ‘ound, it produced air, a palpable element, fire, a vifible 
element, water, a fluid element, and earth, a folid element. 

©‘ The Akefh difperfed itfelf abroad. Air formed the atmo. 
fphere; fire, collecting itfelf, blazed forth in tie hoft of hea- 
vin; water rofe to the furfece of the earth, being forced from 
beneath by the gravity ofthe iatter element. Thus broke forth 
the world from the veil of darknefs, im which it was formerly 
comprehended by God. Order rofe over the univerfe. The 
feven heavens were formed, anc the feven worlds were fixed in 
their places ; there toremain till the great difiolution, when all 
things fhall be abforbed into God. 

© God feeing the earth in full bloom, and that vegetation was 
ftrong from its feeds, called forth for the firft time, intellect, 
which he endued with various organs and fhapes, to form a di- 
verfity of animals upon the earth. He endued the animals with 
five fenfes, feeling, fecing, {melling, tafting, and hearing. But 
to man he gave reflexion, to raiie him above the beafts of the 
field. 

¢ The creatures were created male and female, that they 
might propagate their {pecies upon the earth. Every herb bore 
the feed of i's kind, that the world might be cloathed with ver- 
dure, and al] animals provided with food. 

¢ Narul. What doft thou mean, O father! by Intelle&? 

* Brimha. \t is a portion of the great foul of the univerle, 
breathed into al] creatures, to animate them for a certain time. 

© Narud. What becomes of it after death ? 

¢ Brimha. \t animates other bodies, or returns, like a drop, 
into that unbounded ocean from which it firft arofe. 

‘ Narud, Shall not then the fouls of good men reccive fe 
wards? nor the fouls of tne bad meet with punifhment ? 

© Brimha. The fouls of men are diftinguifhed from thofe of 
other animals ; for the firft are enducd with reafon, and witha 
conicioufnefs of met and wrong. Jf therefore man {hall ad- 
here to the firft, as far as his powers fhall extend, his foul, 
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the divine eflence, and fhall never more re-animate flefh. But 
the fouls of thofe who do evil, are not, at death, difengaged 
from all the elements. ‘They are immediately cloathed with a 
body of fire, air, and akafh, in which they are, for a time, pu- 
nifhed in hell. After the feafon of their grief is over, they re- 
animate other bodies; but till they fhall arrive at a ftate of pu- 
rity, they can never be abforbed into God. 

¢ Narud. What is the nature of that abforbed ftate which the 
fouls of good men enjoy after death ? 

‘ Brimba. It is a participation of the divine nature, where 
all paffions are utterly unknown, and where conicioufnets is 
loft in biifs. 

‘ Narud. Thou fayit, O father, that unlefs the foul is per- 


fectly pure, it cannot be abforbed into God: now, as the ac- 


tions of the generality of men are pertly good, and partly bad, 


whither are their {pirits fent immediately after death ? 

‘ Brimba. They muft atone for their crimes in hell, where 
they muft remain for a {pace preportioned to the degree of their 
iniquities ; then they rife to heaven to be rewarded for a time 
for their virtues; and from thence they will return to the world, 
tv reanimate other bodies. 

© Narud. What is time ? 

© Brimba, Vime exified from all eternity with God: but it 
can only be cftimated fince motion was produced, and only be 
conceived by the mind, from its own conitant progrets. 

‘ Narud. How long thall this world remain ? 

© Brimba. Until the four lugs fhall have revolved. Then 
Rudder (the fame w'th Shihah the deftroying quality of Ged) with 
the ten fpirits of diflolution fhall roll a comet under the moon, 
that fhall involve all things in fire, and reduce the world into 
anes. God fhail then exift alone, for matter will be totally 
annihilated,’ 

This is the firft chapter of the Bedang. The fecond treats 
of providence and free-will; a fubject fo abftrufe, that it is im- 
poiible to underftand it, without a compleat knowledge of the 
Shanfc:ira. ‘The author of the Bedang, thinking, perhaps, 
that the philofophical catecnifm tranflated above, was too pure 
for narrow and fuperftitious minds, has inferted into his work, 
a ftrange allegorical account of the creation, for the purpo'es of 
vulgar theology. A tranflation of this allegory is given by Mr. 
Dow, as it may afford matter of fome curiofity to the public. 

We are informed, among other things, in the diiertation 
before us, that the foliowers of the Bedanz Shajtcer do not allow 
that any phyficsl evil exifts. “They maintain that God created 
all things perfectly good, but that man, being a free agent, 
may be guilty of moral evil: which, however, only re{pects 
himfelf and fociety, but is of no detriment to the general fyftem 
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of nature. God, fay they, has no paffiion but benevolence: 
_ and being poffetled of no wrath, he never punifhes the wicked. 
but by the pain and affliction which are the natural confequences 
of evil aciions. ‘The more learned Brahmins therefore affirm 
that the hell which is mentioned in the Bedang, was only fs 
tended as a mere bugbear to the vulgar, to inforce upon their 
minds, the cuties of morality: for that hell is no other than a 
con{cioufnefs of evil, and tho‘e bad confequences which inva- 
riably follow wicked deeds. 

‘ Before we proceed, continues our Author, to the doc- 

rine of the Neadirfen Shafler, it may not be improper to give a 
tranflation of the firft chapter of the Dirm Shafter, which 
throws a clear light upon the religious tenets common to both the 
grand fects of the Hindoos. !t is (as before) a dialogue between 
Brimha, or the wifdem of (sed ; and Narud, or human reafon, 

© Narud. O thou fuft of God! Who is the greateft of all 
beings ? 
Brimka. Brimha ; who is infinite and almighty. 
Narud. \s he exempted from ceath ° 
Brimha. He is: being eternal and incorporeal, 
Narud. Who created the world? 
Brimba. God, by his power. 
Narud. Who is the giver of blifs ? 
Brimha. Krifhen: (ne of the thiufand names of Ged) and 
whofoever worthippeth him, fhall enjoy heaven. 

© Narud. What is his likenefs ? 

© Brimha. He hath no likenefs: but to ftamp fome idea of 
him upon the minds of men, who cannot believe in an imma- 
terial being, he iv reprefented under various fymbolical forms, 

* Narud. What image fhall we conceive of him? 

* Brimha. \f your imagination cannot rife to devotion with- 
out an image ; fuppofe with yourfelf that his eyes are like the 
Jotos, his complexion like a cloud, his cloathing of the light- 
ning of heaven, and that he hath four hands. 

© Narud. Why fhould we think of the Almighty in this 
form? 

‘ Brimha. His eyes may be compared to the Jotos, to fhow 
that they are always open, like that flower which the grcatef 
depth of water cannot furmount. His complexion being like 
that of acloud, is an emblem of that darknefs with which he 
veils himfelf from mortal eyes. His cloathing is of lightning, 
to exprefs that awful majefty which furrounds him: and his 
four hands are fymbols of his ftrength and almighty power. 

© Narud, What things are proper to be offered unto him? 

¢ Brimha, Thofe things which are clean, and offered with 4 
grateful heart. But all things which by the law arc reckoned 
impure, or have been defiled by the touch of a woman in 4 
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times; things which have been coveted by your own foul, feized 
by oppreffion, or obtained by deceit, or that have any natural 
blemifh, are offerings unworthy of God. 

¢ Naru’, We are commanded then to make offerings to God 
of fuch things as are pure and without blemifh, by which it would 
appear that God cateth and drinketh, like moral men, or if he 
doth not, for what purpofe are our offerings? 

¢ Brimba. God neither eats nor drinks like mortalmen. But 
if you love not God, your offerings will be unworthy of him ; 
for as all men covet the good things of this world, God requires 
a free offering of their tubftance, as the ftrongett teftimony of 
their gratitude and inclinations towards him. 

¢ Narud. How is Gud to be worfhipped ? 

‘ Brimba With no felfith view ; but for love of his beauties, 
gratitude for his favours, and for admiration of his greatnefs. 

¢ Narud. How can the human mind fix it(elf upon God, be- 
ing, that it is in its nature changeable, and perpetually run- 
ning from one object to another ? 

‘ Biimba. True: the mind is ftronger than an elephant, 
whom men have found means to fubdue, though they have never 
been able entirely to fubdue their own inclinations. But the 
ankufh of the mind (an iron inftrument ufed for driving elephants) 
is true wifdom, which fees into the vanity of all worldly 
things. ° 

‘ Narnd, Where fhall we find true wifdom ? 

© Brimha. \n the fociety of good and wife men. 

©‘ Narud. But the mind, in fpite of reftraint, covets riches, 
women, and ali worldly pleafures. How are thefe appetites to 
be fubdued ? 

© Brimha. If they cannot be overcome by reafon, let them be 
mortified by penance. For this purpofe it will be necefiary to 
make a public and folemn vow, left your refolution fhould be 
fhaken by the pain which attends it. 

© Narud. We fee that all men are mortal, what ftate is there 
after death ? 

* Brimba. The fouls of fuch good men as retain a fmall de- 
gree of worldly inclinations, will enjoy Surg (Heaven) for a 
time ; but the fouls of thofe who are holy, fhall be abforbed into 
God, never more to reanimate flefh. The wicked fhall be pu- 
nifhed in Nirick (Hell) for a certain fpace, and afterwards their 
fouls are permitted to wander in fearch of new habitations of 
ficth. 

* Narud. Thou, O father, doft mention God as one; yet 
we are told, that Ram, whom we are taught to call God, was 
born in the houfe of Jeffurit: that Krifhen, whom.we call God, 
was born in the houfe of Bafdeo, and many others in the fame 
manner, In what light are we to take this myftery ? 
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‘ Brimhba. You are to look upon thefe as particular manifef. 
tations of the providence of God, for certain great ends, ag jn 
the cafe of the fixteen hundred women, called Gopi, when al] 
the men of Sirendiep (the ifland of Ceylon} were deftroyed in war, 
The women prayed for hufbands, and they had all their defires 
gratified in one night, and became with child. But you are 
not to fuppofe that God, who is in this cafe introduced as the 
actor, is liable to human paffions or frailties, being in himfelf, 
pure and incorporeal. At the fame time he may appear in a 
thoufand places, by a thoufand names, and in a thoufand 
forms ; yet continue the fame, unchangeable, in his divine 
nature.’ 

Mr. Dow proceeds next to give fome account of the Neadir en 
Shafter, which, though not reckoned fo ancient as the Bedang, 
is faid to have been written by a philofopher called Goutam, 
near four thoufand years ago. ‘The philofophy contained in 
this Shafter, is very abftrufe and mctaphyfical ; and therefore, 
in juftice to Goutam, the author of the diflertation confefles, 
that, notwithttanding the great pains he took to have proper 
definitions of the terms, he is by no means certain whether he 
has fully attained his end. In this ftate of uncertainty, he 
chofe to adhere to the literal meaning of words, rather than by 
2 free tranflation, to deviate perhaps from the fenfe of his orie 


ginal, 


After Mr. Dow has given an abftract of the fir® volume of 
the Neadirfen Shafter, the only volume he is acquinted with, he 
obferves, that, from what has been faid, we find that the Brah- 
mins, contrary to the ideas formed of them in the weft, inva- 
riably believe in the unity, eternity, omniicience and omnipo- 
tence of God; and that the polytheifm of which they have been 
accufed, is no more than a fymbolical worfhip of the divine at- 
tributes, which they divide into three principal claiits. Under 
the name of Brimba, they worfhip the wifdom and creative 
power of God; under the appellation of Bifien, his providen- 
tial and preferving quality; and under that of Shibah, that at- 
tribute which tends to deftroy. ‘The diflertation is concluded 
with fome farther remarks, tending to rectify the erroneous 
opinions which have been conceived with regard to the religion 
and philofophy of the Brahmins. A catalogue is, likewile, 
added, of the Gods of the Hindoos; to prevent future writers 
fiom confounding themfelves and others, by miftaking fynoni- 
mous names for different intelligences. . 

‘ Such, fays our Author, at the clofe of the catalogue, is 
the flrange fyftem of r-ligion, which prieftcraft, ever ready in 
all climes and ages to take advantage of fuperflitious m nds, 
has impofed upon the vulzar. ‘There is one thing however to 


be faid in favour of the Hindoo docirine, that while it -“* 
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the pureft morals, it is fyftematically formed on philofophical 
opinions. Let us therefore no longer imagine half the world 
more ignorant than the ftones which they feém to worfhip, but 
reft aflured, that whatever the external ceremonies of religion 
may be, the felf-fame infinite being is the object of univerfal 
adoration.’ 

We have dwelt the longer on this article, both becaufe the 
fubject is very curious, and becaufe Mr. Dow fecms to be bettct 
informed concerning it than any preceding writer. He finds 
himfelf obliged to differ from Mr. Holwell, in almoft every 
particular refpecting the religion of the Hindoos. 


[To be continued. | K oeSe 
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Art. 12. A Letter to Fohn Day. E/9; Mayor of Norwich, contain- 
ing a Lett.r of Injtrucions to Harbord Herbord, Ejq; and to 

” Edward Bacon, Efg; Reprefentatives in Parliament for the City 
nd County of Norwich. Dated OG. 25, 1768. Folio. 1s. 
Norwich printed, and fold by Wilkic in London. 

HE free and independent citizens oi Norwich, have, in thefe in- 
ftruciions to their reprefentatives, out-North-Briton’d all the 

North-Britons, Ordinary and Extraordinary.—We admire their fpirit, 

however, 2nd fincerely applaud them for fome part of their bold and 

free documents ; tho’ in certain articles, of a retrofpective kind, parti- 
cularly with regard to the late treaty of peace, we think they have gone 
rather too far. 

Art. 13. A Letter to the Right Hon. Wiliam Lord Mansfeld, 
Lord Chief Fuftice of England, upon fome late Star-chamber Pro- 
ceedings, in the High Court of King’s Bench, againft the Pub- 
lifhers of the Extraordinary North-Briton, N°.1V. By the 
Author of that Paper. 8vo. 18s. Printed for the Author, 
at the Lottery office, N°. 44, near Fetter-Lane, Holborn. 
This Writer's mind icems to be more and more enflamed by his fuf- 

ferings uncer profecution, He expoftulates, reprosches, and even 

threatens the hand which holds the rod over him. He is certainly a 

bold man; but whether he is a wife one, thofe who are in the fecrec of 

his affair: are beit enabled to judge. 

Art. 14. The Conflitutional Right of the Legiflature of Great Bri- 
tain, ta tax the Britifh Colonies in America, impartially flated. 
8vo. 1s. 6d. Ridley. 

However impartial this Writer may pretend to be, he is an imperious 
aflertor of the right he profeiles to ftate fo fairly. At is not without due 
reafon 
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reafon that he tells his reader, in his introduétion, he has {tated his arog 
ment in a new light; his conclufions being deduced altogether i 
principles of flavery. We are told that the condu& of antient Rome 
toward her provinces is the faireft pattern to follow; and her taflexible 
refolution, is recommended to our imitation: the diftinétion between 
conquefts, and colonies peopled by ourfelves, may be fuppofed imma. 
terial, as itisnot made. But then,—+the /ocial compa& comes acrofs uss 
this is obviated by referring to the flavith governments of the Eat. 
¢ Where is their focial compact? where their fovereignty ? they are m 
the beafts of the field, the propeity of their mailers, the theep of Ais 
paftures.’ The other nations of Europe, ‘ they are the humble and 
obedient fubjects and vaffa's of their refpective fovereigns and lords; 
who think gor them, and aé for them; and demand and receive anip- 
plicit subnAffion.’” In fhoit, he advances backward, as Teague fuid, 
deriving government from flavery, inftead of deducing flavery trom the 
abufe of government. Liberty, according to this writer, exifts no 
where but in Britain, nor fhould i exilt any where elfe, Should an 
objector pronounce the Americans flaves, from this doétrine, No, fays 
he, you talk idly ; if the Americans do not like their lot, they may 
come home again ; whereas our foldiers and failors are worfe ftill, being 
confined to their fubordination. 

Inftead of arguing with this defpotic gentleman, we would on!y re- 
commend it to him, to go to ¢e Porte, put on the turban, and folicit 
to be madea Bafa. . 
Art.15. The prefent State of the Nation: particularly with refpect to 

its Trade, Finances, Se. Sc. Addraffed to the King and both 

Houfes of Parliament. 8vo. 2s. Almon. 1768. 

Were the internal ftate of the nation as eafy and happy, as its 
exertions in the late war were formidable and fuccefsful, there 
would be very little reafon for a Jiterary publication of it: and if it 
were poffible to conceal how greatly our contefts with ambirious neigh- 
bours have encumbered our finances; no good end could be anfwered 
by proclaiming the diitreffes of government, But when enemies are 
fufficiently apprized cf the ftate of our affairs. and friends are ready to 
defpair with apprehenfions which exceed reality, it may be of fervice to 
have a thorough inquiry into the truth made by an able hand, from 
whence enemies as well as friends may be convinced, that our real fitu- 
ation will not juftify the hopes of the one or the fears of the other: and 
there is a farther reafon to be urged, founded on the medical aphorifm, 
which fays, that the true knowledge of a difeafe is half the cure 
of it. 

In this light the ingenious author of the State of the Nation cenfiders 
his undertaking. ‘I have not, fays he, made this difplay of the nati 
on’s difficulties to expofe her councils to the ridicule of other flates, or 
provoke a vanquifhed enemy to infult her: nor have I done it to excite 
the people’s rage againtt their governors, or fink them into defpondency 
of the public welfare, But] thought fuch a view of the condition of 
Great-Britain, might be a means of caliing up the public attention to 
the national affairs, and engaging every friend to his king and coun- 
try, to exert his beft abilities in forming znd fupporting fuch a fyfiem of 
meafures as might, in their iflue, place Gieat-Britain in a — of 
{ic ty 
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ffety and dignity. Her cafe is, thank God, far from defperate, nor 
are her circumitances irretrievable. I truft i¢ is in the power of the 
king and parliament to concert meafures, and to find men capable of 
carrying them into execution with wifdom and perfeverance, that, per- 
haps, in the courfe of the prefent parliament, will render the nation, 
both happy at home and refpected abroad, formidable in war, and flou- 
rifhing in peace. 

He begins with fhewing what a happy train of fuccefs attended our 
operations to ward the clofe of the laft war; and proceeds— ‘ This, 
then, furely was the time for Great-Britain to purfue her conquefts, and, 
by continuing the war two or three more campaigns, crufh the power 
of the houfe of Bourbon for ever. 

‘ Happily for England fhe had a prince on the throne who preferred 
the future welfare of his own people to the glory of making conquetts 
upon his enemies 5 and was willing to forego the honours of new tri- 
umphs, to fecure to them the bleffings of peace. Happily, too, he was 
then advifed by minifters, who did not fuffer themfelves to be dazzled 
by the glare of brilliant appearances, but, knowing them to be fallaci- 
ous, they wifely refolved to profit of their fplendour before our enemies 
fhould alfo difcover the impoiition. It was confidered, that the moft 
fuccefsful enterprize cou'd not compenfate to the nation for the watte of 
its people, by carrying on a war in uniealthy climates, and the perpe- 
tual burdens Jaid upon its manufactures for payment of the exceffive rate 
of intereft at which money was to be borrowed. The increafe in the 
exports was found to have been occafioned chiefly by the demands of 
our own fleets and armies, and, inftead, of bringing wealth to the na- 
tion, were to be paid for by oppreflive taxes upon the people of Eng- 
land, While the Britifh feamen were confuming, on board our men of 
war and pri¢ateers, foreign fhips and foreign feamen were employed in 
the tranfportation of our merchandize, and the carrying trade, fo great 
a lource of wealth and marine, was entirely engroffed by the neutral na- 
tions. The number of Britifh thips annually arriving in our ports was 
reduced 1756 fail, containing 92,559 tons, on a medium of the fix 
years of war, compared with the fix years of peace preceding it; and 
the number of foreign hips had increafed 8&3 fail, containing 85,678 
tons, ‘The fhips remaining to Great-Britain were, in great part, man- 
ned by foreign feamen, who, when peace came, would return to their 
own, or other countries, and carry with them the profits of our trade, 
and our {kill in navigating our fhips. The conqueit of the Havannah 
had, indeed, flopped the remittance of ipecie from Mexico to Spain, 
but it had not enabled England ta feize it: on the contrary, our mer- 
chants fuffered by the detention of the galleons, as their correfpondents 
in Spain were difabled from paying them for their goods fent to Ame- 
rica, ‘The lofs of the trade to Old Spain was a further barto an influx 
of Specie; and the attempt upon Portugal, had not only deprived us 
of an import of bull.on from hence, but the payment of our troops em- 
ployed in its defence was a frefh drain opened for the diminution of our 
circulating fpecie. While foreigners lent us back the money we fpent 
among them, it was true, we fhould feel no wantof money, nor fhould 
we deprived of our national coin, Neither does the fpendthrift, who 
mortgages every year, feel the want of money, fo long as his eftate 
laits, or his creditors forbear to call upon him; but equally fatal would 
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the day of account have been to Great-Britain as to him, had the been 
deluded into a belief of the reality of fuch falfe wealth. The high pre. 
miums given for new loans, had funk the price of the old ftock near a 
third of its original value, fo that the purchafers had an obligation from 
the ftate to repay them with an addition of 33 per cent. to their capital, 
every new loan required new taxes to be impofed ; new taxes mutt add 
to the price of our manufactures, and leffen their confumption among 
foreiguers. ‘The de f our trade muft neceffarily occafi d 

g Cay of ou m c y 10N a decreafe 
of the public revenue, and a deficiency of our funds muft either be made 
up by frefh taxes, which would only add to the calamity, or our na. 
tional credit mutt be deltroyed, by fhewing the public creditors the ina. 
bility of the nation to repay them their principal money. 

* With money obtained upon fuch conditions, and attended with fuch 
confequences, men were to be procured; but as the idle and licen. 
tious had long been gleaned from the country, the laborious and induf- 
trious muft now fupply our levies: bounties had already been given for 
recruits, which exceeded the year’s wages of the plowman and reaper, 
and as thefe were exhaufted, and hufbandry ftood ftill for want of hands, 
the manofacturers were next to be tempted to quit the anvil and the 
loom by higher offers, armies fupplied by hufbandmen and manufaétu- 
rers, make expenfive conquefts. ‘The want of their labour leffens the 
wealth of the nation, and the high wages paid them increafes her bur- 
dens ; and it is the higheft aggravation of the evil, to employ them in 
elimates deftruétive of the human fpecies, and in countries from whofe 
bourn few travellers return. 

* France, bankrupt France, had no fuch calamities impending over 
her; her diftreffes were great, but they were immediate and temporary ; 
her want of credit preferved her fiom a great increafe of debt, and the 
lofs of her ultra-marine dominions leflened her prefent expences. 

‘ Fler colonies had, indeed, put themfelves into the hands of the En- 
glith ; but the property of her fubjeéts had been preferved by capitula- 
tions, and a way opened for making her thofe remittances, which the war 
had before fufpended, with as much fecurity as in time of peace. The 
Navigation of France had been ruined ; but her fituation on the continent 
fecured to her accefs to many markets for the fale of her manufactures, 
and by her league with Spain fhe had obtained the exclufive fupply of 
that monarchy. Her armies in Germany had been hitherto prevented 
from feizing upon Hanover; but they continued toencamp on the fame 
g'ound on which the firft battle was fought, and, as it muft ever hap- 
pen trom the policy of that government, the laft troops fhe fent into the 
field were always found to be the bett, and her frequent loffes only ferved 
to fill her regiments with better foldiers. ‘The conqueft of Hanover bes 
came, therefore, every campaign more probable, efpecially as the army 
of prince Ferdinand was greatly diminifhed, from the difficulty of pros 
curing recruits. By having neither marine to fupport, nor colonies to 
protect, France was at liberty to exert her whole force upon the conti 
nent, and there only did fhe carry on anoffenfive war. Her revenues, 
however impaired, were flill equal to the fupply of a much greater army 
than any fhe had yet fent into Germany, and as fhe had no other effort 
to make, it might be expeéted her affairs, in that quarter, would, in 
future, be better condu€ted. The glory of the prince was a refource that 


{till remained for engaging the French fubjects to ferve without pay, re 
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the military honours had not yet been held out as the reward of gratui, 
tous fervice. 

¢ Spain had been forced to begin the war before fhe was in any con- 
dition to carry iton. The rapacity of the qucen mother, and the long 
fcknefs of the late king, had unfurnithed the arfenals, and unftrung 
every finew of the ftate; and the new king and his foreign minifter, 
knew not where to look for the refources of the Spanifh nation. Por- 
tugal had been attacked without preparation; and an army, unprovided 
with magazines, had been marched in:o a country which never had pro- 
duced fubfitence for its own fcanty inhabitants. ‘The evil was not 
without a remedy, and Spain might, from her own fertiie provinces, 
have drawn provilions to {upply her troops the next campaign ; and have 
ino found {ubfiftence, there could be but few obflacies toa junction with 
the French reinforcements ; and the utmoft efforts of Great- Britain might 
not then have preferved the independency of Portugal, 

‘ Had Great-Britain continued the war in thefe circumflances, had fhe 

| borrowed money and created an army, and made another Wett-India, 
conquet ; it was highly probable that, after waiting 20,000 of her peo- 
pie, and loading the ttate with 12 millions of debt, fhe might have 
found fhe had only fecured a hotiage for the reitoration of Hanover or 
Portugal. Wifdom, therefore, poinied out the prefent as the fit time 
for her to finifh the war with honour and advantage to herfelf; and her 
good genius inclined the French and Spanifh monarchs to with for 
peace. ; 
‘ Whether, by the fubfequent treaty, Great Britain obtained all that 
might have been obtained, is a queition, to which thofe only who were 
acquainted with the fecrets of the French and Spanifh cabinets can give 
an anfwer, The correfpondence relativ: t9 that 1 egotiation has not been 
laid before the public, for the lait parliament appioved of the peace as, 
it was, without thinking it neceflary to enquire whether better terms 
might not have been had. Be thatas it may, the original great pur- 
poles of the war were more than accomplifhed by the treaty ; and if 
our acquifitions are not an indemnification for our loffes in their con- 
queft, they bring with them fecurity againit future attacks from the fame 
enemy, and put it in our power to wage another war with equal effi- 
cacy, and with infinitely lefs expence,’ 

It is pofible, now the heat of party is fomewhat cooled, that mode- 
rate men may not greatly differ in fentiment from this reprefentation. 

After this follows a particular flate of the nationai debt, with adif- 
cuflion of the neceflary confequences of fuch a heavy load on a trading 
people, enjoying a peace precarious from the circumitance of being io 
humiliating to Our late antagonifts of the ioufe of Bourbon. * Such, 
fiysour Author, are the dangers Great-Britam ftands expofed to, and. 
if, to avoid one part of them, it fhould be propoted to take off fome of 
Our moft burdenioume taxes, the reduciion of the revenue would alarm 
the public creditors, and accelerate the mifchiefs intended to ke prc 
vented. Ifthe national expence be reduced by difbanding troops, fuf- 
fering the navy to rot in harbour for want of repairs and mariners, dif- 
Mmantling fortreiles, or fuffering magazines to be exhaulted ; or, fhould 
the colonies be left without proteétion and a force fufficient to fecure 
the fidelity of our new fubjecis; this would only be to invite hoftility, 
and expofe the nativn to infult, perhaps deitruction, Prelent fafery 
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cannot be had without an expenfive peace eftablifhment, and an expen. 
five peace eftablifhment prevents relief from taxes, or reduétion of debt 

When fuch a choice of difficulties prefent them/elves, it requires the col. 
le&tive wifdom of the nation to fix upon meatures which {hall tive both 
prefent fecurity and future profperity. Meafures, not the mere diAates 
of an adminittration, propofed only to ferve a turn, to prevent clamour 
againft themfelves, or to throw blame upon their adverfaries ; but per- 
manent and extenfive, fuch as the king and parliament fhall make their 
own, and fupport in all revolutions of miniftry, and attend their Opera- 
tion with the fame firmnefs and anxiety as they would guard their own 
rights, of preferve the conititution from violation. As reputation for 
ftrength gives fecurity from affaults, the military peace eftablifimen: 
muft be refpeciable. As reputation for integrity begets wealth, the 
public revenue muft not be reduced, but as the payment of debt makes 
way for it. Our own ftrict adherence to the fpirit of the treaty, gives 
us the beft title to require the due obfervance of it from the other par- 
ties, anda firm demand of reparation, for fmall infrations, is the likeliet 
means of preventing more material violations. The more equally the 
burdens of the ftate are diftributed among its members, in proportion 
to their comparative ftrength, the lefs oppreffive will be their weight, 
and réciprocation of benefits, and placing advantages in the hands of 
thofe who can beft cultivate them, are fure methods for augmenting the 
ability of the whole. 

It is now time to talke a view of the meafures which have been pure 
fued fince the peace, and to examine how far they have benefited the na- 
tion; or have a tendency to extricate her out of her difficulties, [ 
have fhewn, that, at the clofe of the war, the debt, funded and un- 
funded, which Great-Britain ildod charged with, amounted to upwards 
of 148 millions; the intereft payable on which was 4,963,144]. per 
ann. for this prodigious fum. the ifland of Great-Britain alone ftood 
mortgaged, and on her inhabitants only had taxes been impofed, of 
were to be impofed, forthe payment of the intereft. Of this debt 
74,087,945 17 had been contraéted during the war, the intereft upon 
which might be computed at 2,614,892], taxes were, therefore, to be 
continued on the people of Great Britain, which fhould produce a clear 
revenue of 2,614,892 1, in addition to the taxes which they shad borne 
in the laft peace, ‘The circumftances of the times, moreover, required 
a more extenfive peace e‘lablifhment, than that maintained by Great- 
Britain in former times of peace; and, in 1764, the charge of the mi- 
litary guard then fettled, as the permanent peace eftablifhment, ex- 
ceeded the charge of that maintained in the years 1752, 1753, and 
other years of peace, upona medium, near 1,500,000]. this additional 
charge being added to the intereft of the debt contracted during the 
war, makes 4,114,€921. which may properly enough be called, a rent 
charge laid upon the people of Great Britain by the late war, and which 
was to be extraéted from the prefent inhabitants, over and above all 
fuch fums as were paid by the inhabitants of this ifland in the former 
peace. 

* It was, however, a confolatory reflection to Great-Britain, that the 
members of her empire were in much happier circumftances than her- 
felf, Ireland had contracted a debt of no more than one million, .and 
fome additional duties to pay the intereft, amounted to eighty wie 
{aid 
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{and pounds, was the only burden the war hid occafioned her to lay 


upon her people. The American colonies, at the end of the war, 
food charged with debts to the amount of 2,600,000]. but as only a 
fmal] part carried intereft, and funds had been provided for paying off 
the whole by inftallments in five years, the debrs of the colonies were 
more properly to be confidered as anticipations of their revenue for five 
years, than as funded debts. As Great-Britain, therefore, was alone 
to carry, in future, the burdens of the war, fle had the higheft reafon 
to expect, that the unmortgaged parts cf her dominions would willing- 
ly take upon them the expence of a conliderabie part of the peace efta- 
blihment. Their own intereft, it was to be hoped, would ftrongly 
prompt them to contribute, to the utmoft of their abilitiy, to put Great- 
Britain in a condition, not only to maintain her public credit, by a re- 
gular payment of the intereft of her debt, and a gradual reduction of 
the capital, but to have funds unappropriated, and a revenue exceed- 
ing her expences fufficient to mortgage for new loans, fhould the hof- 
tile preparations of any European ftate make a new war unavoidable. 
Should Great-Britain be unable to raife money at fuch a juncture, it 
would be vain for them to hope to doit, ‘Their want of extenfive pu- 
blic credit among foreigners, and of wealthy individuals among them- 


 felves, are infuperable obftacles to their raifing a large fum, by way of 


loan, on any emergency, but more ef;ecially at a time when their. par- 
ticular fafety might be in hazard, Feeble, therefore, muft the efforts 
of thefe great members of her empire be for their own defence, or the 
aid of England in time of war: and what wifer meafure could either 
purfue, than for each to take upon them as large a fhare of the expence 
of the peace eftablifhment as their circum{tances could well bear, and 
leave Great-Britain to make good the reft; and, while peace continued, 
to free herfelf from fome part of her enormous debt, and the oppreffive 
weight of her taxes, It was, however, only demanded of Ireland to 
keep up her ufual military guard, from which five regiments were taken 
for the garrifons of Gibraltar and Minorca. The American colonies 
were next called upon for their contingent. They had no military efta- 
blithment of their own; and, as Great-Britain furnifhed them with 
troops, they were required to fupply her with revenue for their payment. 
The expence of the military fervice in the colonies, amounted to near 
509,000 1. and yet Great-Britain laid no heavier taxes on the colonies 
for defraying it, than were eftimated to produce 160,0031. the defici- 
ency fhe was content to make good out of her own revenue, It is not 
neceflary for me to give a detail of the domeflic arrangements, or finance 
Operations of this year; that has been already done, to the fatisfa¢tion 
of mankind, in the Confiderations upon the Trade and Finances of thi: 
Kingdom *, and to that | refer the reader: it is fufficient to fay here, 
upon that authority, that. in every tranfaGtion of government. the 





” Suppofed to have been Mr, Grenvile’s ; [iee Review, vol. xxxv. 
P. 439.] to whom alfo this State of the Nation has been generally ar- 
tributed : although fome, who are not over-hafty to credit common re- 
port, feem, with more reafon, to have given to Mr. Manduit, author 
of the famous Confiderations on the German War,-—and, poffibly of all 
the three performances. Poffibly, too, the pens of Mefs,G. and M. 
may both have been plucked from the fame wing. 


Rey. Noy, 1768, Dd augmen- 
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augmentation of the public revenue, and the reduction of the nationaf 
expence, were preferred to the gratification of individuals,’ 

Here we come to the nice part of the argument, into which, however, 
we will not enter ; but fhall refer our readers to our Review, p. 18, of 
the prefent volume, for the objeétions made by the Americans to the 
manner in which the required contributions are now impofed, 

When we require and enforce meafures on the colonies which they 
will not cordially comply with, the want of their Aearty co-operation 
with us in acommon caufe, but adds to our embarratiments; which 
every true fubject muft view with regret: and our concern would be 
increaled, could we believe this alienation of affeétion in the colonifts 
to be occafioned by the fchemes of any who feem to underftand the na- 
tional affairs fo well as the writer of this fenfible tract, 

We have not yet done with the dark fide of the picture; and what 
has puzzled all who were not able to trace effects up to their primary 

‘caufe, is here clearly explained. 

‘ The effects of the prodigious revenue drawn from the people finse 
the laft peace, already begin to faew themf{elves in the increafed price of 
Jabour and the neceffaries of life*. It cannot be long before they 
operate upon our manufactures alfo, and, by raifing their price, dimi- 
nifh our exports; and our imports, either open or clandeftine, will, 
from the fame caufe, be augmented. Both ways the balance in favour 
of Great Britain will be reduced, and our circulating fpecie diminifhed. 
As our trade is at prefent circumftanced, the balance in our favour is rot 
very confiderable, and in the Jaft accounts made up, viz. to Chriltmas 
1766, itis ftated at 3,135,222/. In abatement of this fum it is to be 
noted, that goods exported, which neither pay duty nor receive draw. 
bick, may be eflimated at the difcrction of the exporter, and that itis 
the cuftom of merchants to over-enter, as well to avoid the expence ot 
a fecond entry, as to give themfelves the reputation of an extentive 

‘trade; confequently ihe value of the exports taken from the Cuitom- 
houfe entries mult always exceed the true value of the goods actually 
exported. On the other hand, goods imported are valued in the Culs 
tom-houfe entries as they ftand rated for the payment of cuties, and, in 
many cafes, are rated much below what the importer pays for them; 
fo that the nation not only receives lefs, but pays more than appears 
from thofe accounts. Befides, all clandeitine importations are of necef- 
fity unnoticed in the Cuftom-houle books, but yet their value mui, in 
a national eftimate, be taken into the account, as they equally ferve to 
leffen the balance in favour of the nation, as goods legally entered. 
The real balance, therefore, in favour of Great Britain, from her trade 
with the whole world, mult, in the year 1766, have been confiderably 
under two millions and a half, and, out of that fum, fhe had to pay 


————! 





* « There is no need of having recourfe to hidden caufes,, to at- 
count for the increafe of the prices of all productions of labour, when 
iz is known, that the people of Great Britain now pay four millionsa 
vear more than they did betore the war. Every man, when he pays 
his proportion of that fum, thinks how he may reimburfe himfelf at 
his neighbour’s expence, and railes his priges accordingly ; thus the 1- 
creale of price becomes at lait general, Q 
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the intereft accruing to foreigners fiom that part of the public debr 
which is their property. It was computed, that, of the 72 millions 
Great Britain was indebted before the war, about 20 millions belonged 
to foreigners. ‘The German war, in four years, coft her above 25 mil- 
lions, which if thatcnly was retarned to her, and ihvefted in her three 
per cent, funds, (which, in thofe years, fold at adifcount of 25 per 
cent. on amedium) foreigners will now ftand creditors to Great Britain 
for 52 millions, which, at three per cent. intitles them to an intereit of 
1,560,coo/. This fum is, therefore, to be deducted from the balance 
of our foreign trade, and the remainder is all we have to look to for 
fapplying us with gold and filver, as well for our manufactures as cir- 


‘culation. 


* Such being our cafe, it is not to be wondered at, that our coined 
Specie is every day decreafing, and that the price of bullion adyances ; 
and, fhould the balance of our trade continue to leflen, we cannot long 
expect to have fpecie to pay our foreign creditors, or any thing but 
paper bills to carry on our trade with athome. A fituation to which we 
feem to approach with carelefs {peed, unfufpicious of the confequences, 
and infenfible of the calamities which hang over us. A mind not to- 
tally devoid of feeling for the miferies of his country, cannot look upon 
fuch a frofpect without horror, and a heart capable of humanity mutt 
be unable to bear its defcription.’ | 

“We muft obferve however, that the popular conclufions our au- 
thor has immediately fubjoined to the preceding extraét, do not mere- 
ly flow from a view of the incumbrances under which the ftate labours ; 
for are we not alfo to bear in mind, that while we groan under our dif- 
ficulties, and while ceconomy in every department is {o indifpenfably the 
proper object of minilterial attention, the emoluments of high offices 
are moft Javifhly extended and enjoyed; and public employments are 
beheld merely in a lucrative view, being transferred by open and avowed 


" bargain and fale! While fuch proftitution continues, there can be no 


resfon to wonder if—* an opinion has too long prevailed, that all mi- 
nifters are alike, and that the meafures propofed by all will have the 
fame tendency. Many think the form of government not worth con- 
tending for, and very little attachment is difcoverable ia the body of 
our people to our excellent conititution, No reverence for the cyitoms 
Or Opinions of our anceftors, no attachment but to private interejt, nor 
any zeal but for felfith gratificatians. Whilit party diltin@tions of Whig 
and Tory, high church and low church, court and country fubfifted, the 
nation was divided, and each fide held an opinion, for which they would 
have hazarded every thng, for both acted from principle; if there 
were fome who fought to alter the conflitution, there were many others 


"who would have fpilt their blood to preferve it from violation, ff di- 


vine hereditary right had its partizans, there were multitudes to ftand 
up for the furerior fanétity of a tit!e founded upon an act of parliament, 
and the confent of a free people. But the abolition of party-names 
feems to have ceftroyed all public principles among the people, and the 
frequent changes of miniflers having expofed all fets of men fo the 
public odium, and broke all bands of compact or affociation, has lefe 
the people but few objects for their confidence. ‘The power of the 
frown was, indeed, never more vifibly extenfive over the great men of 
the nation ; but then the great men have leit their influence over the 
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lower order of the people; even parliament has lof much of its reve- 
rence with the fubjets of the realm, and the voice of the multitude is 
fet up againft the fenfe of thelegiflature. An impoverifhed and heavily- 
burthened public! A declining trade and decreafing {pecie! A people 
luxurious and licentious, impatient of rule, and defpifing all authority ! 
Government relaxed in every finew, and a corrupt felfith {pirit pervad. 
ing the whole! The ftate deftitute of alliances, and without refpect 
from foreign nations! A powerful combination, anxious for an occa- 
fion to retrieve their honour, and wreak their vengeance upon her! If 
fuch be the circumftances of Great Britain, who, that loves his king or 
his country, can be indifferent about public meafures? Is it of no im- 
portance to an Englifhman, that the trade and manufadtures of the na- 
tion are going to ruin ; that Great Britain is in danger of becominga 
tributary to France, and the defcent of the crown dependant on the 
good pleafure of that ambitious nation? Is it of no importance to an 
inhabitant of Ireland, that, in cafe of a war, that ifland fhould become 
a prey to France; and Great Britain, unable to recover it by force, be 
eompelled to cede it, by treaty, to purchafe peace for herfelf?+ And, 
1s itof no importance to the thriving American colonies, that Great 
Britain, finding her incapacity to defend herfelf and protect them alfo, 
fhould be obliged to confine her fleets and armies to her own coatts, and 
leave them expofed to the ravages of a domeftic, or the conqueft of a 
foreign enemy? And canit be a matter of indifference to any lover of 
lrberty and. the Britith conftitution throughout this wide extended em- 
pire, that not more than three years fince the calamities incident toa 
long minority in fuch circumftances, were hanging over the nation?” - 

‘This able writer now proceeds to recommend the remedies for our 
political difeafes ; and his plan has the appearance of a reafonable one. 
He ftates the expence of the prefent peace eftablifhment, upon the plan 
of 1764, fhews the deficiency of the feveral funds, and propofes a cer- 
tain proportion thereof to be made good by Ireland and her colonies, 
Viz. 100,000 by the former, and 200,000 by the latter: at the fame 
time endeavouriug to evince the abilities of both to anfwer this extra 
demand. With refpeét to the means by which this revenue may be 
raifed among the Americans, he allows that it would be the moft expe- 
dient method for parliament to aflefs each colony a {pecific fum, and leave 
the mode of railing it, to the refpective aflemblie:.—For what he offers 
farther on this head, we muft refer to his pamphlet at large. 

It would undoubtedly be moft expedient to treat our brethren as bre- 
thren, and concur in any fcheme that might unite us, void of jealouly, 
by the ftrongeft of all ties, that of mutwa/ intereft and affection. — 

Though our author fuppofes a prefent right in the national parliament, 
to impofe taxes on the whole Britith dominions, yet he pleads ftrongly 
for their fending members to parliament, as their interefts demand more 
particular attention than can be expected without the prefence of repre- 
fentatives from the refpective colonies ; and it follows from what he 
fays of the importance of our eaftern poffeflions, that reprefentatives 
alfo fhould be fent from thence; efpecially as he extends the parliament 
tary jurifdi€tion equally in both inftances. ‘ The charter, fays he, 0 
the Eaft-India company, no more than the charters of the America 
colonies, precludes the parliament of Great Britain from taxing tne 


fubjects in Afia, as well as thofe in Ameiica, or fiom repealing ve 
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taxes as their refpective charter-legiflatures may impofe, fhould they be 
found injurious to the general intereft.’ Butalas! how would this em- 
barrafs and impede all legiflative proceedings when thus concentered ! 
Schemes of connexion, profitable as they might be formed, founded on 
aft ufages, promife a more lafting fubfiftence, than new plans for 
ghtening the bonds of fubje&tion over provinces too remote for them 
to hold without frequently cracking and requiring difagreeable sepairs, 
» Which would ftrain all the powers and faculties of a miniftry to effect. 
The fame forms which unite coxtiguous members of a government, mutt 
neceflarily admit of fome relaxation. when extended to diftant provinces, 
detached by immenfe oceans. 

If it is neceflary for the Britifh parliament to levy taxes on American 
and Afiatic provinces in the firft inftance, and if by adhering to con- 
ftitutional principles, it is alfo neceffary to compleat the legality of 
fuch levies, that reprefentatives of thefe provinces fhould concur in 
them ; many obvious difficulties would arife. What would government 
fiy to an American or Afiatic plea or proteft againft the bufinefs of a 
fefion, fetting forth that their members who had material inftruétions 
from their conftituents, were withheld from attending parliament by 
contrary winds, or had been caft away in their paflage ; and therefore 
praying relief fiom ftatutes which they had no voice in enacting? Mut 
they provide againft fuch a contingence by electing two or three fets of 
reprefentatives, and fending them like duplicate invoices in different 
bottoms? Or mutt the legiflature be involved in protractions propore 
tioned to the refpective goings backward and forward over fea?—But 
thefe are queftions for ftatefmen to anfwer. 

Every true Briton muft fubfcribe to the plan given for the reformation 
of the adminiitration ; where reformation in every inftance ought to be- 
gin to render it permanent, 

‘ Dignity can only be reftored to government, and a love of order 
and fubmiffion to the laws inculcated among the people, by commit- 
ing the adminiftration to men of virtue and ability, It will bein vain 
to endeavour to check the progrefs of irreligion and licentioufnefs, by 
punifhing fuch crimes in one individual, if others, equally culpable, are 
rewarded with the honours and emoluments of the itate. The virtues 
of the molt exemplary prince that ever fwayed a {ceptre, can never warm 
or illuminate the body of his ag if foul mirrours are placed fo near 
him, as to refra&t and diffipate their rays, at their firft emanation, A 
-due repard for fubordination can never be inculcated by placing men, 
ignorant of the national affairs, and unacquainted with the conttitution 
of their country, at the head of the king’s council, who one day exalt 
the prerogatives of the crown beyond their legal bounds, and the next 
yield to the outrages of a mob, tamely permitting the perfon of the king 
to be infulted, and his orderly and affectionate fubje&ts to call in vain 
for protection, Union among the people, in fupport of the public 
meafures, can never be promoted by a divided heterogeneous adminif- 

tration ; nor can their confidence be exacted by feeing the public money 
iffipated with a profufe hand: the great refponfible offices of {tate turn- 
ed into finecures, and foreign ambaffages converted into occaftons for 
beftowing private gratifications on the followers of a miniftry. Very 
different muft the conduét and charaéters of thofe minifters be, from 
whom we are 40 hope the reftoration of energy to government, and of 
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vigour to the ftate. Men to whom the king fhall give his confidence 
and the people worthy to poffefs it ; who will not facrifice the interefts 
of the ftate for gaining popularity to themfelves, nor feek to make their 
court tothe prince, by narrowing the liberties of the people.’ | 
‘That fuch men may be found fit for employment, and that wher 
found they may be employed, the prayers of all true Britons are de. 
fired, 
Art..16. An Extra of a remarkable and fpirited Speech, iN ° 
Leyalty, Liberty, Patrictifm, and Laws; dauntlefsly delivered at 
a Coronation, by one of the moft difiingutfhed Patriots of Antiquity, 
the Noble Thane of Argyll. Wherein the Mifchiefs of Favouritifm 
are nervoufly, but candidly, expofed. Together with the whole 
Body of Laws, comprifed in Six Pages, by which that Kingdom 
was then governed. 4to. 6d. Browne. | 
An excellent document for fovereign princes. The king, at who 
coronation this admonitory fpeech is faid to have been delivered, was 
Malcolm HI. who began his reign in 1057, ‘The body of laws an- 
neked, in fix pages, ( hich would fcarce make two pages of this Rea 
view) are thofe of Kenneth II, and are at once a fpecimen of the favage 
temper, as well as the fimplicity, of thofe times: they feem to be here 
printed, merely as a inake-weight. | : 


I, A W. 

Art. 17. Insorvency. With Obfervations concerning the fame, 
By a Gentleman of the Middle-Temple. 8vo. 6d. Bingley. 
‘hne Author does not enter on any difcuffion of * the feveriues or 

jofles of creditors, or the villainies or misfertunes of debtors ; but keeps 
to thofe points whith in his opinion ‘ are the objects and caufes of the 
evils attendant on both.” He looks upon the prefent mode of proceeding 
againft debtors, as not only oppreflive towards them, but as injurious to 
the creditors.—Having briefly ftated the grievances that attend the pre- 
fent method of practice againft prifoners for debt, he offers fome judi- 
cious hints for remedying the defecis in thefe proccedings, and for ren- 
dering them agreeable to juttice, equity, and humanity. 


, ‘ MEDICAL. 

Art.18. Nowienclatura Critica Morbcrum Ocularium: or, A Cti- 
tical Index to the Diffempeis of the Eyes, By John Henry 
Mauclere, M.D. 8vo. 6d. Newbery. : : 
‘Lhis Critical Index, is an explanation of the feveral names which 

“have been ufed to denote the difeaies of the eye. They aré collected from 
. Maitre-Jan, Banifler, Pare, Gorrzus, Allen, and others ; they are more 
than an hundsed in number, and are ranged in an alphabetical order, 

‘ {am not fingular, fays Dr. Mauclere, in publifhing an index to 
other people's works, fince Dr. Mortimer, fecretary to the R. S. pube 
lithed an index to Willughby’s Hiftory of Fifhes, in the year 174% 
which I was very glad to purchafé. — 

* And let who will print again this catalogue with corre@tions and 
additions ; he fhall have my thanks, fo he will be civil enough not ‘0 
leayg Out my namé, to put in his own.’ : D A 
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Avt.19. A Letter to Mr. Daniel Sutton, on the many dreadful 
Confequences that mujft inevitably attend the prefent and future Ge- 
nerations, if bis Methed of Inoculation fhould become Univerfal. 
8vo. 1s. Peat. 

A puff-advertifement in favour of Mr. Daniel Sutton. D . 

Art. 20. Obfervations on the Dropfy in the Brain. By Robert 
Whytt, M. D. late Phyfician to his Majefty, Prefident of 
the Royal College of Phyficians, Profeflor of Medicine in 
the Univerfity of Edinburgh, and F.R.S. To which is 
added his other Treatifes, never hitherto publifhed by them- 
felves. 8vo. 2s. 6d. fewed. Edinburgh printed, and fold 
by Becket in London. 1768. 

This is an ufeful publication to thofe who have already the other 
works * of this learned Author, and chufe not to purchafe the late 


quarto edition of all his works. D 
* See an account in our laft, of this edition. . 


Art. 21. Effays on the Puerperal Fever, and on Puerperal Convul- 
fens. By Tho. Denman, M.D. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Walter. 
1768. 


The difeafe which our Author defcribes under the name of the Puer- 


peral Fever, and to which he attributes the lofs of much the greater 


part of thofe who die in child-bed, arifes from an inflammation of the 
uterus; and is the metritas puerperarum of Mauriceau ; and the metritis 
lafea of Puzos. : 

Kefides the general hiftory of the d'feafe, we have three cafes which 
fell under our Author's own obfervation. We have likewife his method 
of cure, which confilts chiefly in giving the tartar emetic in fuch a dofe 
as to produce a fenfible operation on the prime vie. 

Puzos fays of this difeate:—Methodus medendi exigit magnas evacua- 
tiones per phlebotomiam, catharfim et diurefim, cum regimine vidlus te- 
nuiljimo. 

Wich refpec&t to the effay on puerperal convulfions, Dr. Denman in- 
forms us that his own experience is very limited, having only met with 
one cafe of this kind. He confiders them as proceeding from the uterus, 
affected with fome degree of inflammation.—* [ obferved, fays he, in 
the cafe of Mrs. A. three days after delivery, the path8gnomonic fymp- 
tom of the fever, defcribed in the precesing effay, and the lochia had 


cafe, and | am of orinion that the uterus, though naturally very arri- 
table, is not fo exquifitely irritable as to caufe couvulfions, without in 


€ 
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Art. 22. The Pedagogue: or, Striciures on Tuition. 4to. IS. 
Clarke. 


_The Author inveighs againft quackery in education, His obferva- 
tions are fenfible ; but, as to his poetry, the Reader will judge of it 
from the following fpecimen: 

Dd4 Verfe 
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Verfe is each language's delightful cloaths 
And charms imagination more than profe. 
For what in profe is bright, in verfe wi!l thine, 
And elevate the human to divine. ; 
Such verfe as the above, however, is not, we imagine, of that ele. 
va'ing, civine fort, which the Author means. 
Art. 23. Monody tothe Memory of a Young Lady who died in Child. 
bed. By an afflicted Hufband. 4to. 1s. Nicoll. 


' In our Review for September we introduced, to the notice of 
our poetical Readers, ‘* Conffantia, an Elegy, to the Memory of a Lad; 
lately deceafed.” _We have now before us a fimilar performance, by a 
difterent hand, and written in commemoration of another lady. 

Of the prefent production, we fhall briefly obferve, that he who can 
read it without melting into tears, muft have the heart of a tyger, or 
the infenfibility of an inanimate clod. It appears to have flowed fimply, 
from the genuine feelings of a mott fufceptible and deeply afflicted 
heart ; and is entirely free from the ftudied exprefficn and falfe ornaments 
by which this order of poetry is often fantattically difguifed, iniiead of 
being naturally adorned.—The lady's dying farewel to her hufband is 
pathetic, and tender, .beyond any thing of the kind that we can recol- 
Je&t, in the Englith language : 

- If e’er thy Emma’s name was dear, 
Tf e’er thy vows have charm’d my ravifh’d ear ; 
If, from thy lov’d embrace my heart to gain, 
Proud friends have frown’d, and Fortune {mil'd in vain; 
If it has been my fole endeavour, flill 
To act in all, obfequious to thy will; 
To watch thy very {miles, thy wifh to know, 
Then only truly bleft when thou wert fo: 
If I have doated with that fond excefs, 
“TN. Nor Love cou’d add, nor Fortune make ic lefs ; 
\ If this l’ve done, and more—oh then be kind 
| 3 To the dear lovely babe I leave behind. 
When time my once-lov’d memory {hall efface, 
Some happier maid may take thy imma’s place, 
With envious eyes thy partial fondnefs fee, 
And hate it for the love thou bore to me: 
My deareft S * forgive a woman’s fears, 
But one word more (I cannot bear thy tears) 
Premife—arfd I will truft thy faithful vow, 
Oft have I tried, and ever found thee true) 
That to fome diftant fpot thou wilt remove 
This fatal pledge of haplefs Emma’s love, 
Where, fafe, thy blandifhments it may partake, 
And oh! be tender for its mother’s fake. 
Wilt thou ? 


* From this initial letter of the Author’s name, we are led to con- 
jefture, that the Moncdy before us is the produétion of Mr. Sh-w, 2 
young writer who loft his wife, in circumttances fimilar to thofe alluded 
to in this poem. Mr. Sh-w hath alfo obliged the public with an ing¢ 


nious poem entitled Tue Race. See Review, Vol. xxxiv. p. 321. 
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T know thou wilt—fad filence fpeaks affent, 
And in that pleafing hope thy Emma dies content.” 


Art. 24. Corfica, an Ode. gto. 6d Ridley. 

Defigned to roufe and animate Britain to exert her frength for the 
defence of Corfica, againft the ‘ ¢razt'rous Gaul,’—the common foe of 
FreeDOM. —— 

Did policy concur with the generous inclination of the Englifh, we 
believe there would fcarce be an individua! in the nation, who would 
not obey the fummons of our fpirited Bard, and fly to the fuccour of 
‘the BRAVE DISTRESS’D !’ 

Art. 25. The Alafquerade; a Pocm. 4to. 1s. 6d. Evans. 

A tedious detail, in Blackmorian verfe, of the ftir made by his Da- 
nith Majefty, among not only the gay and the idle, but the learned and 
the bufy,—in fhort, all ranks and cegrees,—during his flay in this 
country. The Writer meant it in praife of the royal tlranger, to whom 
the pirce is infcribed. ‘Though it is, on the whole, a very duil per- 
formance, yet there are fome good lines in that part of the poem which 
defcribes the famous mafquerade. 

Art. 26. Poverty, a Poem. ato. 1s. Baldwin. 

The filly exercife of tome pert {clooiboy, which, perhaps, has 
pleafed his mother, and, for aught we know, his matter too. fee 
Art. 27. The Prifoner ; an Epifile to ‘F*** B****, Efg, Written 

by a Young Gentleman, now in the King’s Bench Prifon, 

gto. Is, Peat. 

This unhappy young Rhimer is much to be pitied for his bad circum- 
fences, but more for his bad verfes. 

Art. 28. 4 poetical Epiftle, to the Right Hon. Lord M**t#exe 
By a Gentleman of the King’s Bench Prifon. 4to. 1s. 6d. 
Bingley. 

** Shimei cur/eth David.” 

Art. 29. An irregular balladiftical Ode, compofed to be fet to Mufic, 
and annually performed, in Commemoration of the Refolution en- 
tered into by the Common Council of London, to invite the King of 
Denmark to dine with the Lord Mayor, &c. &c. Humbly de- 
dicated to the Right Honourable the Lord Mayor, the Right 
Worfhipful the Company of Aldermen, and the Right Ele- 
gant and Well-bred Gentlemen of the Mazarcen Robe. By 
Peter No-head, Efq; Candidate for the Place of City Poet- 
laureat. 4to. 1s. Nicoll. 

A tolerable imitation of the burlefque manner of the late ingenious 
Mr. Bonnel Thornton, whofe ode on St. Cecilia’s day is a mafter-piece 
of this kind. 

Art. 30. Modern Gallantry; or the New Art of Love. By 2 
Lady, well known for her literary Acquifitions, and amorous 
Intrigues. 4to. 1s. Rofon, in St. Martin’s le Grand. 
The filliet of a.1 preceptive poems. The Author, who does not, by 

the flyle, appear to be a woman, repeats all the ftale, trite inveétives 

againit the fair-fex, which are to be found in the fatirical writings of our 
moft profligate poets. He is fo very ignorant of the real charaéters and 
general 
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general tafte of women, that he thus inftructs his pupil, how to Win th 
favour of ehe ladies : - 
In cloaths be fafhion.crazy to excefs, 
And fhew your great capacity for drefs ; 
Of powders, and perfumes, employ a ftore, 
Smell as no creature ever fmeit before ; 
With heavy loads of lace profuiely glare, 
And make the mobi/e with wonder ftare : 
Then all your finery to your miftrefs thew, 
And boldly claim the title of a Beau. 
Noman, really converfant with the fair-fex, we believe, ever formed 
fo contemptible an opinion ef their difcernment, and preference, of the 
charaGters of men. ‘The more fuperficial of them may, Indeed, likea 


m . .} ited 
fopling well enough fora dangler, ora runner of errands, but how {J- 


dom do we {ce fuch an effeminate animal chofen for an hufband? and as 
for the efine d \park, we are convinced that, though perfuming was in 
fafhion among the delicate beaus and fribbles ot the laft age, there is 
now fearce a female to be found that would not, intlead of admiring 
fuch a fcented lover, be ready to cry out, with Mifs in the play, * Foh! 
how he ftinks of fweets !” 


. MiscELLANEOWS. 


Art. 21. EXterealyfic, or a Grammatical Introduétion to an Univers 
fal Hicroclyhe Language, confifting of Englif Signs and Voices. 
Meith a Definition of all the Parts of the Englifh, Welfh, Grek 
and Latin Languages, fome phvfical, metaphyfical and moral cur- 
jory Remarks onthe Nature, Propertics, and Rights of Men and 
Things. And Rules, and Specimens fir compsfing an hieroglyphie 
Vocabulary cf the Signs or Figures, as well as the Sounds of 
Things, upon rational and philofophical Principles, and the primt- 
ziVe Meaning of Names. By Row. Jones. vo. 25S. 6d, 
Huchs. 

Ir 35 natural enough that there fhou'd be myftics in religion and in 
policy. ‘They may have private ends to ferve, and the intereft of fects 
or parties to promote; but we know of no reafon for mytticifm in phi- 
lology, and are atrerly unable to account for the phcenomenon before 
us; which ts 2 heap of the mol unintelligible jargon, that ever filled a 
human periciamoum. e@ gs, * Perfon is a compound of pér-fon, {weet 
found; pcr alfo figaiies any fweet, ripe fruit, as figs, or figes according 
zo the Welfh; which perhaps relemb’es that which gave man the deno- 
snination of perfon, the found of the apple or afal, and to the fallen 
angel that tempted Eve, the name of Diafal, or Devil, the apple Goaj 
and figes, or vices fignify the fame thing: the v confonant and digamma 
being the fame, and g being the infexion of th: radical ¢.” Ae 
Art. 32. Afrencmical and Philological Conjeéturcs on a Paffage m 

fiomer. By G. Coftard, M. A. Vicar of Twickenham in 

the County of Middlefex. 4to. 6d. Walter. 

This litle pamphlet affords us a ftrong inflance to what unfupporte 
able lengths a writer may be carried by the indulgence of conjetlu: 
criticifm, and that it is apparently pofible by the help of — al- 

chymy 
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chymy to turn black to white, The paffage in queflion is that where 
Thetis tells Achilles fhe cannot fpeak to Jupiter in his behalf becaufe 
fe is gone to an Ethiopian feaft, from which he will not return till the 
end of twelve days. In order to explain this affair, Mr. Coftard will 
have Jupiter to be the fun, and a day to fignify a months and this, 
though contrary to the fenfe of all antiquity, he takes abundance of 
pains to prove ;—but, in oyr opinion, he proves nothing. ° 
Art. 33. Letters from the Marchione/s de Sévigné, to her Daughter, 

the Coyntefs of Grignan. ‘Tranflated from the French of the laft 

Paris Edition. Vols. IX. and X. 12mo. 6s. Robinfon 


and Roberts. 

Thefe two volumes complete this voluminous collection. To what 
we have formerly faid of the merit of this tranflation, we have nothing 
now to add; and fhall take leave of the work, with recommending to 
the bookfeliers who have been at the expence of this edition, a judi- 
cious.abridgment of it, in 'efs than half the number of volumes now 
publifhed. A reader, of tafle, may agreeably pafs an hour, or fo, with 
the ingenious countefs ; but the Parifian Editor ieems to have thought a 
furfeit impoffible. 

Art. 34. Britifh Zoology. Clafs I. Quadrupeds. Clafs II. Birds. 
| 8vo, 2 Vols. 12s, White. 1768. | 

We have, in feveral articles, in former Reviews *, given our Readers 
fome idea of the folio impreffion of Britifh Zoology. In this reduced 
edition, we have only fome of the plates; but the ingenious Writer, 
Mr. Pennant, has here added, by way of appendix, the following 
birds, now extinét in Great Britain, or wanderers here, accidentally, 
viz. the roller, the autcracker, the rofe-coloured cuzel, the crane, the 
egret, and the Jittle bittern: alfo, An Effay on birds of Paflage ; and an 
Index to the whole. 

* See, particularly, Review, Vol. xxxv. p. 236. 
Ait. 35. 4 Letter from a Gitizen of London, to his Friend in the 
— Country. Containing a full, authentic, and impartial Narra- 
tive of fome late Debates and Proceedings, in Common Coun- 
cil, relative to the Diftribution of certain Tickets for the 

King of Denmark’s Mafquerade. 8vo. 1s. Nicoll. 

The di‘putes among the right worthipful the members of our metro- 
polis, cdncerning the diftribution of the King of Denmark's mafque- 
rade tickets, have been mentioned in the news-papers, and are here 
fairly and judiciouily flated, atlarge; together with an account of fome 
other matters of debate, in which the lite Lord Mayor was perfonally 
concerned. ‘Ihe Author, or, rather, Editor, hath alfo given a narra- 
tie of the maoner in which his Damfh majeily was entertained by the 
Ciuzens, when he did them the honour of dining with them at the 
manfion-houfe, And, to the whole is prefixed, an account of the na- 
- and conititution of the court of common council,—the parliament of 
the city, , 

Art. 36. Matrimony. A Letter to Young Gentlemen and Ladies, 


married cr fingle. ato. 1s. Domville. 
This dull, trite, and unneceffary attempt to prove, what no one ever 
quclioued, that marriage is a fit, honourable, and defirable fate, is fo 
3 | very 
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very ill written, that we fuppofe it to be the work of a foreigner if 

io, the Anthor may have claim to indulgence. 

Ast. 37. The Fruit-Gardener. Ccntaining the Methods of reiff 
Stocks for multiplying of Fruit-trees by Budding, Grafting, &; 
Alfo, Directions for laying cut and managing Fruit-gardens. T, 
which is added, the Art of training Fruit-trees to a Wall, in g 
new, cafy, expeditious, and cheap Manner. Wiha Defcription 
of fome of the beft Kinds of Fruit ; and the Charaéters of the 
Trees, as to crowing and bearing. 8vo. 6s. Nourfe, 1768, 

_ ‘Phis appears to be the work of a real connoiffeur. - The Writerfays, 
in his title-page, that his book is ‘ tie refult of more than twenty years 
praatice, obfervation, and experience ;’ and we fee no reafon to queftion 
the troth of his profeflions. ‘There is in it a great difplay of learning ; 
wiich fhews that it is not the production of a common gardener’s upjep. 
tered pen: it alfo evidently appears to have been written in Scotland: 
thiclly, perhaps, with a view to the improvement of this branch of haf. 
bandry in that part of our ifland. 

Art. 38. The Indictment, Trial, and Sentence of Mefs. T—s K—r, 
And—w B—n, and R—t M—n, before the Ajfaciate Synod, at 
the Inftance of the Rev. Mr. Adam Gib. By a Gentleman of 
the Law. 8vo. 1s, Edinburgh printed, and fold by Dilly 
in London. 1768. 


An excellent ridicule of fome late litigions proceedings of Mr. Gib; 
but the fubje&t being of a private nature, and the humour fomewhat 
local, much of the pieafantry contained in this piece will efeape the ge- 
nerality of readers on this fide the Tweed. We are miftaken if 
this merry performance has not, for its author, a gentleman who, by 
his profeflion, is more conneéted with the gofpel than with the Jaw. 
Art. 39. The extraordinary Cafe of William Penrice, late Upper 

Turnkey of the King’s bench Prifon, with a Narrative of the 

Tranfaétions in St. George's Fields, on the memorable xcth of 


May, 1768. 8vo. 158. Bingley. 

We fee nothing very extraordinary 11 this cafe, except a great man’s 
breach of promife be deemed fuch.—The fubftance of Mr. Penrice’s 
ftory is this: when Mr. Afhton, the late marfhal of the King’s Bench 
prifon died, Lord Mansfield, as Mr, P. fays, promifed the place to Mr, 
Marfon, the deputy-marfhall; but, nevertheleis, it was beftowed on 
Mr. Benjamin Thomas, his lord{bip’s clerk.—W hen Mr. Thomas en- 
tered on this office, we are told he allo made a promife—to Mr. Penrice, 
that he would continue him in his office of upper turnkey, We learn, 
however, that foon afterwards, he turned My. P. out, to make room for 
another perfon,—Mr. P. hereupon complains of great injuftice, and in- 
jurious treatment, in various refpects; and he endeavours to account 
for his undeferved difmiffion by a very notable circumftance: for he 
fuppofes that he loft the favour of his fuperiors, and, confequently, his 
place, through his civility and humane treatment of the prifoners under 
his care, of which he produces a certificate, figned by upwards of 300 
of thofe unfortunate perfons. Mr. P. does not, indecd, fay that he be- 
came obnoxious to his employers, on account of his tendernefs to the 


prifoners in general, but only in regard to one particular ee” — 
| amous, 
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famous, the devoted John Wilkes Efq: to whom, it appears, from this 
complainant’s own account, that he had manifefted an attention and re-_ 
‘fpet which might, not unnaturally, give umbrage to fome perfons in 


wer. 
P with refpect to Mr. P.’s narrative of the tranfadtions in St. George’s 
Fields, he affeéts (a little awkwardly, though) to burlefque the conduct 
both of the magiftrates and of the troops who were called in to checik 
the irregularities of the mob; while he endeavours to extenuate the pro- 
ceedings of the latter, in every inftance :—at the fame time expatiating, 
rather warmly, on the unhappy accident by which poor young Allen 
lot his life—From all this, it feems pretty evident, that the {ufpicion 
of Mr. Turnkey Penrice’s being a favourer of Mr. Wilkes and his party, 
was by no means groundlefs. But, on the other hand, whether chat 
was.a juit or eligible caufe for difplacing fo vigilant and well-behaved 
an ofacer as (from his own reprefentation of his conduct, the truth of 
which, indeed, we fee no reafon to queition) is a point, concerning 
which we are not to judge. 


Art. 40. The London and Weftminfter Guide, through the Cities and 
Suburbs. Containing an Account of the Government, Manners of 
the Inhabitants, their Trade, Arts, and Sctences, with fome ne- 
ceffary Cautions to Foreigners, and Strangers, vifiting this great 
Metropolis. 12m0. 38. Nicoll. 


Abridged from the larger furveys and defcriptions of London, and 
calculated by its fize and price for more general circulation. N 
e 


Art. 41. 4 Narrative of the late Difturbances in the Marchalfea- 
Prifon. 8vo. 6d. Prinied for the Author, and fold at 
the Lodge of the faid Prifon—alfo by Bathurit in Fleet- 
ftreet. 


Relates to fome riotous diliurbances in the above-mentioned prifor, 
in confequence of certain jealoufies snd mifunde:ftandings among the 
under-keepeis, and other officers of tne place; who torming parties 
among the piifoners, acts of violence enfued, fire-arms were ufed, and 
fome perfons were unfortunately wounded. ‘The writer of the prefenc 
narrative, fixes the blame of ail this milcbief, chiefly on Mr, Shaw, 
deputy-keeper, and on Mr. Mafon, clerk of the papers. 


Art. 42. The Hiftry of the Parifh and Abiey of Hayles, in Glou- 
ceflerfhire. Propofed as a Specimen of a new Hiftary of that 
County. Folio. 1s. Crowder, &c. 

This is a fpecimen of the intended new edition of Atkyns’s defcrip- 
tion of Gioucefterfhire, with improvements by tne Editor ; whofe name 
Is not printed with this {fpecimen ; but who feems to be a perfon duly 
qualified for the undertaking. ‘The work is to come out by fubicrip- 
uon, at the price of two guineas and an balt. 

Art. 43. The prefent State of the Britify Empire in Europe, Ame- 
rica, Africa, and Afia. Containing a concife Account of cur Pof- 
Sefiins in every Part of the Glibe; the Religion, Policy, Cuftoms, 


Government, 
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Government, Trade, Commerce, and Manufactures th il 

adey Commerce ress with te 
natural and artificial Curtofities, of the re/pective Parts of oj, 
Dominions ; the origin and prefent fate of the Inhabitants ; the}, 
Sciences and Arts ; together with their Strength by Sea and Land 


The wr hor jad The whole exhibtting a more clear, though more fummary, View if 


- Le focermtste = pm than has hitherta appeared. prove: 6s. Grif- 
> &c. ; 


This work, fo very extenfive in its objeéts, commences with a fhort 
and general account of Great Britain ; which, as it attempts to trace a 
view of the fettlement of our prefent conftitution, from the earlies 
times, appears in the light of avery crude effay. In the progrefs of 
the work, the geographical fituation and limits of places, are not al. 
ways, nor accurately afcertained: but for topographical defcriptions, 
the Writer, in his preface, refers his readers to a map, as the eafier 
information ; would not the reader then expect a map, or rather maps, 
for him to confult ? not one however was to be found in the copy we 
purchafed, nor does the title (and titles feldom omit the mention of fuch ap. 
pendages) promife any. Again, he obferves, p. 8. on another reference 
to the map, to excufe the mention of the boundaries and ‘extent of the 
countries, ‘ we are refolved at all times to facrifice method to perfpi- 
cuity, and avail ourfelves of thofe advantages that ferve to leffen the 
reader’s Jabour, as well as ourown.’ That this facrificing method 
might leffen #ke labour, he was eafily perhaps convinced ; but that it 
would tend to perfpicuity, or leflen the labour of his readers, if they 
read for information, may not be quite fo evident to others, 

To the general defcription of Great Britain and its conftitution, com- 
prized in little more than feven pages, follows a particular defcription 
of each county in England and Walcs, wh'le general defcriptions, only, 
are beftowed on Scotland and Jreland, which is one inftance of the fa- 
crifice of method, though rather unfuccefsful as to perfpicuity: and it 
js very rare for the Author to quote authorities in juttification of what 
he re'ates, which is another; though it might be thought that fuch fair 
conduét would have fhewn the maturity of the work. Indeed, marks of 
inattent:on frequently occur; for inilance, claffing his defcriprions of 
counties uncer the ufual heads of air and foil, curiofities, &c. the fol- 
lowing calamity which happened in Monmouththire is produced as 4 
curiofity. 

‘In 1607, a fernny tra of country, called the Moor, near the 
mouth of the river Ufk, was by a {pring-tide overflowed by the Severn, 
which fwept away many houfes, and deitroyed a great number of the 
inhabitants, and much cattle.’ 

Another curiofity of a like kind, is remarked under a particular head 
jn Wiltfhire. 

‘ jt is faid that the fteeple of the cathedral church of Old Sarum, 
which was built not long after the conqueft, was fet on fire by light- 
ning, the very next day after the church was confecrated.’ The fyd- 
dennefs of the accident might undoubtedly be wondered at then; but 
are thefe cafualties marked out for the prefent infpection of travellers ? 

Abfurdities are evident to every reader, but omiflions cannot always 
be pointed out, but by the local knowlege of inhabitants or travellers; 
to mention no more, why, under the curiofities of Warsefhesthir 19 
) piere 
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‘ 


there no mention of Malvern hills, a fine range, with the curious in- 
trenchment of a camp, fo obfervable on the fummit of one of them, 
and rendered noted by the medicinal {pring io much frequented of late 
years ? ' 

The accounts of our American fettlements are confuledly given. 
The natives of America, north and fouth, who are very different in dit 
ferent parts, afford but one general deicription, collectively, though 
articular cuftoms are produced, which cannot be univerfally attributed. 
This defcription exhaufted, we land on Jamaica, without any new 
head, or mark of divifion; and after that, digrefs into accounts, if 
they deferve that name, of our continental pofleffions, as New Enge 
land, Penfylvania, &c. when we come to a clofe; and enter on 
Maryland exprefsly. The rett follow in the fame loofe and inaccy. 
rate Way. 

It fometimes happens, that our aronymous author mentions his per- 
fonal knowledge of places; as of Minorca, Fiorida, Guinea, Whydah, 
Bombay, &c. Whether he has really been in all thofe piaces, is beit 
known to himfelf; but from the complexion of the whole, it is more 
probable, that detached paflages, taken from different voyagers, with- 
out proper infpection and alteration, unites the experience of the fevera} 
writers, in the perfon of our faid compiler. Egotifms, indeed, gene- 
sally difagreeable, are totally improper in anonymous publications ; 
thus, among other inftances, our Author, in his account of the articles 
of traffic in Minorca, adds, p. 247. 

* What remains they purchafe from abroad, and J affure you J do 
rot jelt when J tell you J believe J have omitted at leaft as many par- 
ticulars as J have been able to recollect on the occafion,’ 

All that can be obferved on this paffage is, thatin earneft, yox might 
as well then have omitted thofe you recolleéted ; as your enumeration, by 
your own account, Is now worth nothing. r 

In other paflages, as p. 407. he reters to authority, as ‘ in the time 
of our author,’ and ‘ continues our author,” without any author having 
been previoufly quoted. . 

His defcription of Senegal, is indeed quoted from Adanfon, who in 
giving an account of his landing there, p. 416. mentions the too fre- 
quent accident of a boat over/etting in the road; by which a man was 
drowned. This our compiler thinks woithy of a note, wherein he in- 
forms us, ‘ this we may believe, as we lolt in that bar lait May, a boat 
belonging tothe Harwich man of war, and in it captain Foreman, the 
next in command to the commander in chief, and than whom, none 
could have more defervedly been regreited.’ Thus is the doubtful tef- 
timony authenticated ! | 
In brief, this volume appears altogether to be a hafty, injudicious 
piece of manufacture, 4 
Art. 44. An Effay on Woman, or, phyficlogical and hiflorical Defence 

of the Fair Sex. ‘Tranflated trom the Spanifh of El Theatro 

Critico. 8vo. 35.° Bingley. 1768. 

It is ftrange that any writer fhould ever have thought it expedient to 
draw his pen in defence of the fair fex! Did ever any man aitacx their 
virtues, or defpife their beauty /—A vindication of the character of wo- 
man, however, was deemed neceffary, by Father Feijoo, a Spanith 
monk, author of the work mentioned inthe foregoing title-page ; and 
a tranl> 
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a tranflation of this good father’s effay, makes the bulk of the prefent 
performance, Itis an heavy, tedious piece, infinitely inferior io the 
ingenious panegyrics on the fair fex, publifhed in this country abou 
twenty years ago, in two pamphlets, under the tiles of * Woman anf 
tnferior to Man,’—* and Woman's Juperior Excellence over Man. 
Art..45. LHiftory of the principal Minarchies and States, prior ty 

the Chrifitan ra. Defigned as an eafy and pleafant Intrody:. 

tion to the Study of Ancient Hiftory. For the Ufe of Schools. 

Written originally in German, by M. Muller, Head Matter 

of the Grammar Schoo] at Hall in Saxony. 12mo. 25. 

Bingley, &c. 1768. 

In the title page of this performance is placed the charaéter that was 
given of it, fome years ayo, in a foreign literary journal ; in which, 
among other things, the Author is applauded for his tafte and difcern. 
ment ; he is reprefented as being neither too prolix nor too concife; and 
his book is faid to be one of the beft of the kind, and which cannot be 
too much recommended to thofe who conduct the education of youth, 

This is not the firft inftance in which we have had occafion to obferve, 
during the courfe of our reading, that the journalifts abroad are fome- 
times lavifh of their encomiums, and that they deal out their praifes in 
a very indifcriminate manner. Mr. Muller’s work, itis true, upon the 
whole, has fome merit. It may be ftudied with advantage by young 
perfons, and be ferviceable to fchoolmatiers and tutors. It hath one 
particular excellence, and that is, its referring, under each paragraph, 
to the original authors who give a more circumflantial account of the 
facts related, This we look upon as extremely ufeful; and, indeed, 
it is the only point which renders the prefent compendium of ancient 
hiftory in any degree preferable to many that have formerly been pv- 
blithed. In other refpects, it will be found, on a careful examination, 
to be not a little defe€tive. No notice is taken of the Jews, who, 
though they were comparatively a fmall nation, ought not to have been 
entirely pafled over; partly, becaufe their annals are of acknowledged 
importance among Chriftians, and partly, becaufe their records deferve 
attention independent of religious confiderations, ‘The republic of 
Carthage too is forgotten, which certainly required to be particularly 
diftinguifhed. Nay, what is more extraordinary ftill, even Rome, the 
moft extenfive and momentous object in antient hiftory, is omitted.— 
There are, likewife, feveral other omiffions, of which, from the nature 
of Mr. Muller’s plan, he ought not to kave been guilty. He has been 
pretty large in his account of the Grecian ftates and iilands, though he 
hath neglected to allot afhort feparate article to Thebes. But the fame 
reafons which induced him to affign diflin&t chapters to fome of the 
{maller Grecian governments, fhould have prevented his forgetting 
ipecify, in his view of Afia, the kingdoms of Pergamus, Pontus, Ar- 
menia, Capadocia, and Bythinia. ‘here is, alfo, in one inftance, a 
remarkable defect in point of order; the hiltory of Lydia being placed 
after that of Perfia, though the Lydian monarchy was deftroyed by Cy- 
rus, when he was laying the foundation of the Perfian empire. The 

author has, too, only mentioned, in his dates, the age of the world ; 
whereas it would have been. much better to have given the years before 


Chritt, which hath been done in the beft hittorical abridgments. 
Neither 
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Neither is the work executed in a way that is calculated to enlarge the 
minds of youth, or to afford them a competent knowledge of the man- 
ners and {pirit of different nations and periods, Ina book of this kind, 
there fhould always be fuch views, however briefly exhibited, of the 
conftitutions of government, the charaéters of eminent men, and the 
fate of learning, as may tend to infpire young perfons with the Jove of 
yirtue and iiberty, and to raife in them a noble emulation. 

Other faults, of a flighter nature, may be obferved in the performance 
before uss; but we fhall not enter into minute criticifms. [he 
work, which is rather an index than an hiftory, is evidently the pro- 
duction of a man whofe reading is extenfive, and whofe diligence is 
commendable, but who, from this fpecimen of his abilities, does not 
feerx to be endowed with any extraordinary degree of genius, tafte, or 
even judgment. - 
Art. 46. An Appendix, or Supplement to the Treatife of Artillery: 

containing the true Projectile defcribed by Bodies in the Air. The 

greateft Velocity and Refifiance they can have. The moft advanta- 
 teous Length of Guns, and their Charges which produce the great- 
oft Effeéts ; with an Introduction of Flu€tions. To whichis added 
_ thetrue Figure of the Earth, deduced from afiual Menfuration. 
_ By John Muller, Preceptor to his Royal Highnefs William 
Duke of Gloucefter. 8vo. 5s. Millan. 


In our Review, Vo!. XVIII. p. 31, may be feen fome account of the 

treatife to which the prefent work refers. In that article we remarked 
the fcarcity of Englith writers on military fubjecis; but, ftrange as the 
opinion may appear, were military academies well cultivated, it might 
be as well if fuch writers were fewer. For, military improvements when 
publithed, ceafe not only to be of national advantage, but even of ge- 
neral benefit; fince, equal degrees of knowlege pofieffed by adverfe 
parties, {till balance each other, and ferve only to facilitate mutual def- 
truftion. And farther, it may admit of a doubt, whether fhor:ening 
the operations of war, would eventually operate to the procuring 
longer intervals of peace, or the contrary. 
. Thas much being hazarded by way of general refle&tion on the ten- 
dency of publifhing improvements either in the theoretical or practical de- 
partments of military fcience, we attend to the prefeat work, the gene- 
ral contents of which are {pecified in the title ; and Mr. Muller’s abilities 
being long known to military ftudents, any mention of them would 
now be fuperfluous. : 

Inthe laws of motion here given, Mr. Muller only profeffes, to re- 
duce what Sir Ifaac Newton has advanced on this fubject, into a concife 
view ; thefe he applies to the theory of artillery, fa as to eftablith the 
principles laid down in his treatife: and from fome experiments made at 
Minorca in 1745, he determines this general pofition, that the beft 
‘length of any gun, is about twenty one diameters of its fhot, and its 
bett charge equal to half the weight of the fhot. He advifes a farther 
profecution of experiments of this nature, the proportions afcertained 
from which, as to the dimenfions of guns, to be fixed by law. 

_ Our author, from the properties of an ellipfis, and the two beft mea 
fures of a meridian degree near the pole, and near the equator, deter- 
mines the ratio of the ayis of the earth, to the diameter at the equator, 
Rev, Nov. 1768. Ee to 
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to be as 215 to 216; which he fays agrees with actual meafures, and 
experiments made, on the length of pendulums vibrating feconds in 
different latitudes. 

-Mr. Muller, reafoning from this general maxim in philofophy, that 
nothing is created in vain, thinks it probible thatthe fuperficies of the 
planets are no more than crufts furrounding a central cavity: but then 
is it not alfo neceffary to affign a ufe for fuch horrid dark caverns, fo to. 
tally deprived of all that we find neceffury to life and vegetation? While 
their fuppofed folidity may be more eafily admitted, though the fubject 
is too profound to penetrate thoroughly ; and neither opinion can be 
eafily brought to agree with all. circumttances of the planets, fo as to 
eftablifh a uniform proportion among them, correfponding to their ap-' 
parent magnitudes, diftances, and periods. . 
Art. 47. An Effay on Field Fortification ; intended principally for the 

| oh of Officers of Infantry, Shewing how to trace out on the 

round, and conftruc? in the eafieft Manner, all Sorts of Redoubts 
and other Field Works ; alfo to put in a proper State of Defence, 
Pofts of different Kinds, fuch as Churches, Church-yards, Old 
Caftles, Villages, {mall and large Towns, Sc. With forty Copper 
Plates. Tranflated from the original Manufcript of an Officer of 
Experience in the Pruffian Service. By J.C. Pleydell, Lieute- 
nant in the twelfth Regiment of Foot. 8vo. 6s. Nourfe. 
An ufeful pratical manual, for gentlemen who ftudy the arts of de- 
vattation and the deftru€tion of the human fpecies ; who may here learn 
the mechanical conftruction of thofe works of offence and defence by 
which they will be enabled, as far as human power can extend, to fe- 


cure their own fafety, and ruin a country, with the utmoft facility. N 
9 
Nove8ts. 
Art. 48. The of 
Zz 


ecting Eiftory of two young Gentlewomen, who were 
ruined by their exceffive Attachments to the Amufements of the 

Town. By Dr. Typo, P.T.M. i12mo. ts. T. Baldwin. 

Thefe two little tales are intended to exemplify the ill effeéts of the mo- 
dern modes ofeducating young womenof {mall fortune. It is very certains 
that the attention too commonly patd, inthis country, efpecially in the 
capital, and other great cities, &c. to the ornaments of drefs, and early 
indulgence in fafhionable diffipations, with every thing that they call 
tafty,—muft naturally tend to the moft defirudtive confequences ; efpe- 

Gially among the daughters of tradefmen, and the lower ranks of 

gentry, who all afpire to move in fpheres above their circumftances: 

while the ceconomical virtues, and #/fu/ accomplifhments, are negle&- 
ed, in proportion as thefe idle or miichievous refinements are pur- 
fued. 

Art. 49. The Fool of Quality; or, the Hifary of Henry Earl of 
Moreland. In four Vols. Vol, HI. By Mr. Brooke. 12mo. 
3s. Johnfton, 1768. 

Mr. Brooke bas not yet brought his hero out of the ftate of infancy. 
He is now but a few weeks older than he was, at the clofe of the 2d 
volume; bet he is (till the fame benevolent, amiable, noble-minded 
fitile fellow: and it is impoffible for the humane and generous reader 
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not to be extremely delighted with him. ‘The various digreffive, epifo- 
dical ftories are alfo very interefting, and they are naturally introduced, 
Many of Mr. B.’s readers, however, will not, perhaps, be equally fond 
of fome of the religious Jentiments and pious expreffions fo frequently in- 
troduced in this volume; and which may be thought to favour too much 
of the fpirit of William Law, or the methodilts. The doétrines of 
jupification, Jatisfadtion, &c. &c. make, indeed, a fingular appearance 
ina modern novel, and fuch devout expreffions as the fon of David, 
Babe of Bethlehem, and the like, would fcarcely be expected in works 
of this kind, unlefs profanely introduced, with a ludicrous intention, 
This fault, however, if icbea fault, wecan eafily pardon, for the fake 
of the excellent, exemplary chara¢ters drawn in this work, and the 
many benevolent and virtuous fentiments enforced by the worthy au- 
thor, ina manner equally nervous and affe&ting.—With refpec& to his 
language and ftyle in general, we have, in our former accounts * of his 
work, hinted at a few Jri/Zi/ms, which may offend the ear of an Englifh 
reader, though they may pafs very currently in the author’s own couns 


try. 
* See Review, vol. xxx. p. 145, 286, 346. 


Art. 50. The modern Wife. A Novel. In two Vols. 12mo. 


6s. Lowndes. 

Sir George Warwick piqued at being jilted by his intended bride, for 
the fake of a coronet with an old incumbent, marries the youngett of 
two pretty fifters, who, with their mother lived retired on a narrow 
income, in the country. He brings his fprightly lady to town, where 
her giddy head becomes intoxicated with the modifh round of amufe- 
ments which engrofs the whole life of a fine lady. Her charaéter is 
however a ftrained one, as fhe writes with a feeming fenfibility of the 
impropriety of her conduct, and of the follies of her companions; and 
is farcaftical, even upon herfelf, in her letters to her fifter; whois the 
contrat to her own chara¢ter. Her levity expofes her to the malice of 
anenvious perfon, who betrays her intoa fnare wherein her bufband 
thinks he has fufficient proofs of herinfidelity. Confufion, diftrefs, and 
bloodfhed enfue ; until a difcovery of the bafe fcheme fets all matters 
torights, and effects a reformation in the modern wi‘e. 

The ftory, which is conveyed in the epiftolary manner, is not void 
of entertainment, the principal cataftrophe is affecting, and the tale has 
agood moral + implied in it, But alas! we are now feemingly ad- 
vanced beyond profiting by mora/s: admonitions of whatever com- 
plexion having loft all effet and force. For whether we turn our eyes 
tothe gay world, the political world, orto mankind at large, we can- 
not but recolle& ane truth, at leatt, delivered by a late ob/erver of man- 
urs; who had but too much foundation to remark that we not only 
fuffer our ruling vices and follies to be ridiculed, but we cordially join 
inthe laugh: and that even thofe who fit for the likenefs, can acknow~ 
lege the truth of the reprefentation, are diverted by the picture of their 


~ follies; and can then go home, and without a blufh, repeat 
them, 
“— ‘ 


+ Much of the fame nature with that of the memoirs of Lady Lucy 
Fenton, See p. 82. of this volume. 


Ee 2 Art. 51. 
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Art. 516 The Farmer's Son of Kent. A Tale. In two Vols. 

12mo. 6s. Noble. 

The farmer's fon of Kent, in the courfe of his adventures acknow. 
leges an acquaintance with Charles Clairvile, Efq: whofe memoirs 
were lately pubhthed ander the title of the Happy Extravagant: and 
the charatter given of that novel in our Review for July latt, p. 84, 
may ftand verbatim for the prefent publication. N 

! e 

RELIGIOUS and CONTROVERSIAL, 

Art. §2. 4 Supplement ta the Effay upon the Numbers of Daniel and 
St. ‘Fobn , confirming thofe of 2436, and 3430, mentioned jn 
the Effay: from two numerical Prophecies of Mofes and our Sae 
viour. By the Rev. George Burton, M. A. Reétor of Elden 
and Herringwell, in Suffolk. 8vo. 2s. 6d. Nicoll. 

In the Review ior February, 1767, we gave our Readers a fhost view 
of Mr, Burton’s,effay, to which article we now refer them. When he 
publifhed his Effay, his utmoft hopes, he tells us, in his preliminary ad- 
ver ifement to this new publication, were to offer a few hints that might 
he rendered ferviceable to religion, when improved by fomeable wri- 
ter. But he has fince happily fucceeded, he fays, in difcoveries which 
Jeem to carry conviétion along with them —As the fubjcét is important, 
what he advauces upon it dejerves to be aitended to. Thofe who are 
difiatisfied with his fcheme may be Jed by it to farther and more fatis- 
factory enquiries. ’ 
Art. §3. An Anfwer to a Bock, entitled, Letters concerning Con- 

fejins of Faith, and Subfcriptions to Articles of Religion in Pro- 

teflant Churches, occafioned by the Confeffional ¢, Part 1. 

Svo. 1s. Newberry. 

This anfwer fhews, very clearly, that the Jetter-writer has fet the 
defign of the author of the Contefiions] in an invidious and fal light; 
that his arguments in favour of the rig4/, 2s wellas of the utility, of 
sequiring fuch fubfcription as the queition hath refpeét to. are inconclu- 
five ; that hi. attempting to vindicate the lawfulnets of a /atitude in fub- 
fcribing, is inconfiftent with his plea for the wtz/ity of fubicriptioa 5 that 
his objections to, and, reflections upon the expedient offered by the av. 

tho: of the Confcffional, to pyt this matter of fubicription upon a better 
focting, flrike equally againit a@// expcdients, and too plainly indicate 
what turn they are in ended to ferve. Re 
+ See Review for September, 

Art. 54. Remarks upon the fecond and third of t'ree Letters againf 
the Conféffonal. By a Country Clergyman. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 
Dilly. 

‘4 meine is an edvocate for the Author of the Confeffional, and 

- writes with great fpiit and freedom ; if his reprefentations, however, 

z2re true, we are ina very deplorable fituation indeed. Hear what he 
fays.—* ‘The reformation, incompleat as it was, has made a confider- 

_ able alteration for the better. But Jet no man judge from appearances- 

Gentle as the behaviour of the clergy feems to be at prefent, we have 
too much reafon to believe that the moderation of many of them pr0- 


ceed: from want of power, and not of inclination, to renew thofe vl 
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cient (cenes of. barbarity, which were for many ages the reproach of the 
chritian name +. We our‘elves have fcen the {word of perfecution un- 
heathed, and the annals of the beft of kings ftained by an attion that 
yould have difgraced even the reign of a Stuart, At this very time we 
behold heaven and earth moved againft the advocates for Chriftian li+ 
berty——f'very engine is employed to fupport a caufe long fince given up 
a5 indefenfible— Che moft zealous friends of the illuftrious family that 
now {ways the fceptre of thefe kingdoms, are fuffered to languifh in ob- 
(urity—The defence of the exploded doétrines of paflive obedience and 
non-refiltance are [is] become a ready and certain flep to preferment— 
And we are again threatned with all the evils that once deluged this un- 
happy land.’ 

Our author brings a very heavy charge upon many of our clergy, 
which we hope, however, is without any foundation,—* It is alfo uni- 
verlally known, fays he, that many of theclergy are avowed infidels, 
and upon the principles of infidelity oppole all alterations in the church, 
Has the Letter-writer never heard that arigid conformity to the eftablifh- 
ed religion is a favourite principle of a numerous fect of Deifts in this 
kingdom ?’ 

We fhall only obferve upon this paffage, that if it is univerfally 
kien that many of the clergy are avowed infidels, it feems a littie 
ftrange that ave (to {peak only for ourlelves) fhould never have heard of 
this remarkable faét before. Indeed, we can fcarce fuppofe fuch a thing 
poflible, as the infidel part of the clergy, if any fuch there are, mutt 
atthe moft abfurd and ridiculous part imaginable to acknowlege it pub- 
hickly 

. + * Witnefs the perfecution of Peter Annett.’ R- 
Art. 55. Two Sermons: in which the Doéirine of Reconciliation is 

plainly and briefly flated, and the Grounds of it are clearly pointed 

cut. By Nathanael Whitaker, D. D. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Pearch. 

There is an unaccountable difpofition in myftical preachers, to de- 

preciate and villify human nature! They exhibit it in the moft odious, 
deteftable views, and then they pretend to adore the Author of it. ‘I hey 
make the fall of man, created after God’s own image, from the perfeF 
fate in which he was placed, by his Almighty Maker, the ettect of 
God's direét. purpofe; his regeneration to grace, the work of divine 
power exerted on his heart; in each of which inftances, man is the pafs 
live clay which receives both impreffions, and yet they abufe man for 
ai. defection, and reproach him for his obflinacy. 
_ All this is the exprefs tendency of the two fermons before us. Man 
is here reprefented in colours too odious for any words but the Author’s 
Own to convey. He is declared to hate his God with fuch direét anti- 
pathy, that the kindeft affurances from the Almighty, even a dire& ad- 
m:fion to heaven, would not in the !eaft abate; and now Jet us obferve 
the caufe of this imaginary hatred as given by himfelf, p. 11. 

* Whether this hatred of God or depravity, arifes from the with- 
drawing the aids of his fpirit, or from feme pofitive vicioufnels, I fhall 
not {pend time to determine, shough I believe the former.’ 

Yet under this belief, he affirms, p. 16, * Vhis difcourfe thews us 
where the fault of this dreadful breach between God and man lies, Gad 
48 wholly clear in this matter,’ : | 

: P. 2t- 
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P. a1. ‘ From the whole we fee, that the ruin and mifery of men 
are wholly of themfclves, God does not take pleafure in their deftruc, 
tion, but is long fuffering, and waits to be gracious, Yet men will nop 
return to him. 

P. 52. ‘ From what we have now heard we learn, that men are not 
converted to Chrilt by moral Awafon, i. e. by any rational arguments 
whereby their hearts are influenced to tarn from fin to God.’ , 

P. 54. * Bat when a foul is renewed by divine power, the motives 
and arp uments of reafon will have their effect, and iweetly draw it after 
Chrift.’ 

We leave the harmonifing thefe feveral paffages to the writer of: 
them, and recommend thofe who admire them, to Dr. Whitaker’s fer. 
mons at large ; wherein they will find ample gratification. a 
Art. 56. The Doétrine of the Trinity, as it fiands deduced by the 

Light of pe from the Data laid down in the Scriptures. Ta 

which are added, fome Remarks on the Arian Cuntroverfy: alfo a 


Pofifcript, containing fome Obfervations on the Writings of Fujftin 

Martyr, and Jreneus. 8vo. 28. White. 

The Author of this work fo properly and handfomely apologizes for 
it in the preface, (recommending it to the public with a view to the dif- 
covery of truth) that we fhould think it unjuft, were we fo difpofed, ta 
treat it with any feverity. It is fomewhat peculiar to find this doétring 
confidered in the way of axioms, propofitions, corollaries, &c, and fome- 
times to meet with a good deal of mathematical reafoning upon this fubs 
ject; but fo it isin the prefent performance, Great care and diligence 
are ufed to eftablifh this propofition, that the appellation, Sox of God, is 
a plied to Ze/us in confequence only of his inearnation ; after which the 
Author proceeds to other parts of his fubject.. He appears to be inge- 
mious; he is mafler of a confiderab'e fhare of learning ; and does not 
difcover a bitter or uncharitable fpirit. . 


Art. 57. An Abridgment of Ecelefiaftical History, from the ord 
to the End of the 17th Century of Chrifitanity. Together with a 
fbort catechetical Explanation of the Principles of Natural and Re- 
vealed Religion. To which ave adted an Appendix to the Second 
Chapter of facred Hiftory, and to the fixth Century of the Ecclefiaf- 
tical History. By the Rev. James Pelletreau, A. M. vo. 
5s. few'd. Johnfon. 

An abridgment of ecclefiaftical hiftory is not an eafy work; it re- 
quires great judgment, amidft fuch variety, in the choice of ma‘erials, 
and together with judgment, vivacity and fpirit to prefent thefe mate- 
rials in an agreeable manner to the reader. A bare relation of fome 
faéts, without an account of their nature, or circumitances, or defign, 
is very dry, and does not greatly contribute to edification. Exccle- 
tiaftical hittory, brought imto the compafs of the prefent work, can be 
little more than an index ; and while the Author fo carefully ftudies 
concifenefs, there is danger, either of his omitting what is important, 
or of his exprefling himfelf obfcurely, or leading his readers into mil- 
takes Mr. Pelletreau’s book may however be of fome ufe to thofe 
who have not opportunity or leifure for more exaét enquiries into this 
fubje&t. It is accompanied with a chronological table, _—. by 
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{ome obfervations 5 befides the catechetical leCtures mentioned in the 


itle. ° 
Ait. 58. Arndevorles ev ayann: An Effay on the Epifile to 5 
mans. With Notes. Defigned asa Key to the Apsftolic Writings. 

By J.C. 8vo. xs. Johnfon and Payne. 

This Writer, whoever he is, feems to have a good intention in the 
publication of the little tra€t before us. He had defigned, he tells us, 
gto have finifhed the epiftle, but fufpecting he may not now be able to 
effeét it, he here offers to the public a fketch of his plan, as aclue, to 
the ret, that thofe who have more learning and lcifure may profecate 
{ych a work to greater advantage if approved, or give the eflayilt an 
epportunity ¢o correct what is amifs, sfoccafow.’ The Author appears 
wo write for the fake of truth, and not for that of any party whatever. 
His view feems to be, to give a confiftent account of the fcriptures, and 
to promote the fpirit of real Ciriftianity. We meet with fome good ob- 
fervations, but we think the Writer too obfcure and unconneéted in his 
ideas, or his manner of exprefling them, - 
Art. 59. Religious Retirement for one Day in every Month: freed 

from the Peculiarities of the Remifh Superflition; and fitted for 

the Uje of Proteflants. 12mo. 3s.° Robfon; &c. 1768. 


A remnant of Popith fanaticifm : Atted for the Tabernacle, the Foun- 
dery, and Bedlam. 


Art. 60. The Gofpel of the Daily Service of the Law preached to 
the Few and Gentile, in an Explanation of that grand Ritual, 
comprehended in thefe fix Branches ;—the Prefervation of the Per~ 
petual Fire; the taking away the Afhes of the Altar; the Obla= 
tion of the Lambs, with their Meat and Drink Offering ; the 
High Priefi’s Daily Meat-offering ; the Lighting of the feven 
Lamps, and the burning of the Incenfe:—which conftituted the 
Figures of the One Priefthood of fefus Chrift, from the Begin~ 
ning to the End of all the Ages, fore-ordained for his mediaterial 
Kingdoms. By the Rev. Mr. Richard Clarke, Curate of 
Chefhunt, Hertfordfhire. 8vo. 6s. in Boards. Townthend. 


It would require the genius and /earning of Rabbi Hutchinfon himfelf, 
to review this book. 


Art. 61. An Anfwer to a Pamphlet entitled Pietas Qxonienlis, or 
a full and impartial Account of the Expulfion of Six Students from 
St. Edmund- Hall, Oxfird. Ina Letter to the Author, By 
Tho. Nowell, D. D. Principal of St. Mary-Hall, and public 
Orator of the Univerfity. 8vo. 2s. Oxford printed, et 
the Clarendon-Prefs, and fold by Rivington in London. 

Thofe who have been Jed, by the clamour raifed among the methee 
difts, and particularly by the pamphlet entitled Pyeras Oxonienjis, to 
doubt the rectitude or expediency of the expalfion, in any refpect, either 
a5 to law or religion, will meet with no fmall fati:fa€tion in the perufat 
of this performance; provided it be read without prejudice, and only 
with an honeft defire of information concerning THE TRUTH. It 
contains a full account of the proceedings againft the fix methodiftical 

Audents; from which every impartial reader, whofe mind is untinc- 
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tured with the too prevailng enthufiafm of the times, will naturally de. 
duce an ample vindication of the gentlemen of the univerfity.—T'x¢ 
eltablithed church is here alfo learnedly defended, with .regard to the 
fanatical tenets attributed to her, by the above-mentioned author, 


Art. 62. An effectual Shove to the Heavy Arfe Chriftian. By 
William Bunyan, Minifter of the Gofpel in South Wales 
Small 8vo. gd. Rofon. 
We have heard of quaint titles affettedly given to the devout 

Breathin:s of the laft century ; but however well fuch delicate epi- 
thets might fuit the hearers of the old ‘fob Bunyan, Danie! Burges 
and others of the fame complexion, we think William Banyan, if there 
is fuch a man, was ill advifed when he prefixed fo coarfe a title to this 
declamatory diffuafive from fin. The performance may in all proba, 
bility be gleaned from fome old fermons, put together merely for the 
fake of the pretty conceit which gives name to it; but if his divinity is 
not ferved up in a more decent manner, William Bunyan, or his book. 
feller, may depend on its receiving an effectual thove off the table, 


Art. 63. The Firft Epifile of Clemens Romanus to the. Church at 


Corinth, 8vo.. gd. Aberdeen printed, and fold by Chater 

in London. 

As this epittle is undoubtedly of high antiquity, and bears the marks 
of primitive fimplicity and piety, it 13 we!l worthy the regard of Chrif- 
tians. Archbifhop Wake formerly tranflated it, and fent it forth with 
fome others that have ftrong characters of forgery and interpola:ion : be- 
fides, as this writer obferves, the archbifhop’s work was publifhed 
chiefly for the /earzed, and fails into but few hands; the prefent at- 
tempt is defigned for the unlearned, to fhew them the likenef: of Cle. 
ment’s doétrine to that of Chrift and bis apofiles, and the complexion 
and conftitution of the churches immediately after the apoftles days. 
The prefent tranflator has not thought proper to affix his name to bis 
work, but it feems, as far as we can judge from a general view, to be 


executed with fome degree of exaétnels and care. 3 
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